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For our longer-time readers, the March/April issue is known as our 

“special” issue, designated to highlight interests and efforts of a sub- 
set among Lutheran educators whether it be administrators, directors 
of Christian education, early childhood educators, or in this case the 
core of our subscribers: Lutheran Elementary Teachers. 

Cast this not aside if you are not one of these thousands who labor, 
with grace we trust, in our elementary classrooms. There is much to 
capture your attention and benefit your particular ministry. Itis to this 
broader range of interests that these comments will be directed. For the 
complete menu, please refer to the page opposite. 

For the first time in recent memory we are incorporating color 
within the main body of the various texts. The two inclusions are part 
of William Chandler's “Using Art to Touch.” We hope you will enjoy 
that touch! 

Death and dying may seem at first unlikely topics for those 
concerned with educating children in the context of God’s will. On the 
other hand, these inevitables and universals in the human condition are 
not so easily excluded from the child’s experiences. Mike Meyer again 
serves our readers well by offering selected literature that will help you 
cope with this delicate area. 

Once more we are helped to acknowledge our history and tradi- 
tions through the writings of Fred Trinklein who tells us this was “The 
Way We Were.” 

But let the general reader also learn from Kirk Boldt as he helps 
us to see the advantages of integrating learning experiences, Val 
Keiper who shows the relation between literacy and oral language, and 
Cynde Kuck who sensitizes us to innovations in science education. We 
are indebted to them all. 

It is with pleasure that we salute all of you, but particularly those 
in the classrooms of our schools who are making significant contribu- 
tions to both our unwell society as well as your particular corner of the 
Kingdom of God. 
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Wayne Lucht 


Loyal and Faithful 


(A young friend in the English department assures me that the 
Matters _ | readingofs ne eae | 
reinforce his observation. It is then with some surprise, anda fortuitoys 
event, that the following musings on matters spiritual and ecclesiasticg} 
found their launching in a work of fiction. 

The fortuitous event: a casual urging by yet another friend that 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s novel, Love in the Time of Cholera, Should 
not be missed happened to coincide with a sister’ s-in-law offer of her 
copy, 

Buried somewhere in this work by the Nobel-prize Winning 
Marquez was the remarkable statement of a bride to her groom 
(approximate wording): “I will promise to be loyal but I cannot promise 
I will always be faithful.” 

Loyal....but not always faithful....and that from a bride? 

How does one puzzle out this puzzling pronouncement? 

And what does such a puzzlement have to say to Lutheran educa- 
tors? 

From our Baptism onward to Confirmation and to the present day 
the distinction between loyalty and faithfulness may, and often does, 
intrude on our conscience, Recall your Confirmation that when you 
publicly announced your loyalty to the Church, Scriptures, and Confes- 
sions, you pledged at the same time faithfulness, even to death, to your 
Lord. Since then, have you ever been disturbed by such questions as 

Is it possible to be loyal to one's church but not faithful to 

one’s Lord? 

Is loyalty or faithfulness the better test of faith? 

Where does personal piety fitin? Is it more a private thing 

(faithfulness) or does it have to do with public acts (loyalty)? 

Does denominational affiliation tend to nurture loyalty but not 

faithfulness of its members? 

Is this true of my church body, my denomination, my 

personal life? 





of 
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reading of novels is not the popular practice it once was. Personal habits 


Now before this gets too turgid, let us attend to how all this can possibly concern the 


Lutheran educator. 


To this observer (and erstwhile practitioner) it seems that the very nature of the teaching/ 
learning business 1s that it takes place in public where the emphasis is on profession of faith 
(statements of loyalty) and collective behavior (loyalty is far more often a group phenomenon) 

And yet if one takes seriously the questions raised a bit earlier, can we not all agree that 
the heart of our faith (not the nurturing of it, we hasten to add) is personal and largely private? 
And can we not agree that it is only as the personal dimension intensifies, the need for public 
expression (witnessing, for example) follows suit. Not the other way around? Not usually. 

One may ask, we suppose, whether nurturing personal piety (faithfulness) 1s Our primary 
task since enhancing pietism seems like such an easy next step. | Also, our traditions do not 
offer much encouragement here except....except for Father Martin who once more was quite 
bold when specifying how to nurture personal piety. (Check out the Enchiridion.) 

The point of all this, poorly expressed as it is, is that we need not settle for mere loyalty 
as our Challenge. | | | 

Perhaps the idealism of the typical 13 or 14 year old adds to the intensity of his or her 
determination to remain “faithful unto death.” (Remember that intensity? What’s happened 
to it?) | _ | 

It was at about that age of this pilgrim that a reading of another novel coincided with 
confirmation. The book was Lloyd Douglas’s Magnificent Obsession. His simple, perhaps 
simplistic, theme took hold of at least one adolescent’s imagination: Do good (we add: to the 
glory of your Lord) but do itin secret. “And the Lord who seeth your acts 1n secret will, indeed, 
reward you openly.” 

We could do worse than that as a beginning. 


By virtue of the Creation, and still more of the Incarnation, nothing here below is profane for 
those who know how to see.—Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
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Kirk Bolt 


-_ 


Election Day: 





Integrating Curriculum on the Primary Level 


Enseatp anticipating the election-day activities ahead, both eight year old Kaitlyn and 
Michael arrived at school around 8:30. Each were greeted by friends and their teacher in their 
respective classrooms as they began another day in the primary grades. This, however, is 
where the similarities end. 

As Kaitlyn began her day with the prescribed devotions for the Bible study focusing on 
the calling of Samuel, she began to think about the messages each of us receive as Christians 
when we read God’s Word. The workbook lesson ended with some Bible passages to look 
up in order to fill in the blanks but that would become homework. The clock had reached 9:30), 
signaling the end of Jesus Time and the beginning of mathematics. 

Today’s lesson was a continuation of work with the addition of multi-digit numbers and 
she was interested in the picture of the talking worm that greeted her at the top of the page, 
After following her teacher’s oral reading and explanation of page 79 in her math book, she 
began to copy the thirty-five computation problems assigned to her from page 80. Work on 
these was time consuming but she had completed more than half of them when she heard her 
teacher's voice announcing that her reading group should bring their reading books, work- 
books, and pencils to the table. 

Forsaking the talking worm, it was now time to concentrate on vocabulary words: 
alphabet, arrangement, appreciate, position, average, designs, delivery, ignore, and ex plode, 
Answering her teacher’ s request, she couldn’ t help but dwell on her new baby sister as she gave 
a sentence using delivery room in her response. Kaitlyn’s teacher, however, referred to the 
definition of delivery on the wall chart and proceeded into the Story about a blind man. 
Interrupting thoughts of braille dots she had seen and felt on an elevator control panel, Kaitlyn 








Kirk Bolt teaches in the primary grades at Bethany Lutheran School, Naperville, Ilinois. 
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took her turn reading. At the end of the 
study questions, Kaitlyn returned to her 
desk armed with workbook page assign- 
ments as well as worksheet pages. She 
began thinking back to the blind man in 
the story as she filled in the blanks on the 
pages before her. Three and one-half 
pages were finished when the teacher an- 
nounced it was 11:00 and time for spell- 
ing. Activities using snow, show, low, 
grow, OWN, blow, slow, throw, old, gold, 
most, hold, cold, told, and known replaced 
the blind man in her thoughts. She had 
only one sentence left to write when 11:15 
arrived declaring the following fifteen 
minutes as handwriting time. After filling 
entire lines with |, h, k, t, i, u, e, j, p 
following the model at the beginning of 
each line, Kaitlyn obediently attempted to 
duplicate the model phrases on the page: 
the little jet, the uphill hike, help pull, tell 
the pet. Wondering what she might tell her 
pet when she had the opportunity was cut 
short by the call for “11:30, library time.” 

At the library, Kaitlyn was remem- 
bering the antics of Flat Stanley, a charac- 
ter in a book she was returning but that had 
to be moved to a “siding” in her mind as 
her train of thought was directed to the 
day’s study of biographies and its accom- 
panying worksheet by the librarian. Next 
a search ensued for the biography she 
would read to fulfill her assignment, even- 
tually resulting in a report on that indi- 
vidual. Harriet Tubman was a likely can- 
didate. 

The 12:00 bell signaled lunch time 
and so Kaitlyn’s day sped on. The after- 
noon was filled with thoughts of teeth as 
Kaitlyn had health at 1:00, the earth’s 
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crust and volcanos during science at 1:20, 
Wilmington, North Carolina as she and 
her classmates read through pages 52 
through 61 in their social studies book at 
1:45, and the day’s national election of a 
presidentat current events time at2:00. At 
2:10 one of Kaitlyn’s favorite teachers 
came to the door and asked them to line up. 

Upon returning to the classroom after 
physical education, her teacher announced 
that reading had taken extra time that 
morning, so they would quickly go over 
today’s English lesson on page 40 and the 
worksheet about adjectives would be 
homework forthat night. As Kaitlyn hoped 
her mom would have a working knowl- 
edge of adjectives, the clock displayed 
2:30; the time desi gnated for music. The 
pictures of the children dancing evoked a 
sense of excitement in Kaitlyn as she si- 
multaneously sang from page 36 in her 
music book and listened to the recordin g 
being played. Her teacher met their in- 
quiries about their class dancing with, 
“We will do it later, if there is time.” 

At 2:40, the art teacher arrived with 
today’s agenda focusing on symmetry. As 
Kaitlyn worked on her project, she noticed 
how the design she had made resembled 
the pattern of an interlocking block floor 
she had seen on the floor of the mall. The 
idea of the mall moved her to thoughts of 
shopping for school clothes and losing her 
mother in J.C. Penney. All of a sudden 
Kaitlyn realized everyone was putting their 
materials away, the art teacher was leav- 
ing, and their teacher was calling every- 
one over forastory. After all, it was 3:05, 
story time. Mortimer turned out to be such 
a funny story but Kaitlyn and her class- 
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mates found no time for discussion. It was 
3:15. Her teacher included “the people of 
our country as they elect a new president” 
in herclosing prayer with theclass. Kaitlyn 
gathered all of the materials needed to 
complete the day’s unfinished assignments 
as homework and prepared to leave. 


A DIFFERENT KIND oF Day 

As Michael entered his classroom that 
same morning, he was greeted with stir- 
ring music that made him feel as though it 
were July fourth. He excitedly searched 
the “Election Headquarters” bulletin board 
for an empty space large enough to mount 
the article he had carefully cut out of the 
morning’s newspaper and brought with 
him entitled, “Today is the Day!” During 
the morning meeting Michael learned of 
the significance of election day in the 
United States and about some of the day’s 
activities. Following devotions about 
“electing” or “choosing” on election day, 
Michael continued thinking about the point 
it made of how God had chosen him to be 
His own. Jesus Time continued his 
thoughts about elections and national lead- 
ers as the Bible study centered around 
King Saul as the leader of the Israelite 
nation and his direction away from God. 

Michael thought about how important it 
will be for our country to elect a leader that 
would walk in the ways of the Lord. Jesus 

Time concluded with prayers offered for 
the candidates, the country, and various 

concerns of the boys and girls in the class. 

One of the day’s activities that ap- 

pealed to Michael was the creating of a 

campaign poster. Through a short discus- 

sion and demonstration on symmetry, he 
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sjationships and see some implications of 
a ing a few populous states. 
“St Astheclass gathered at Election Head- 
- arters, they read and discussed the Vari- 
‘ ygnews articles that had been brought in 
hat days. Michael heard a couple points 
‘about the candidates that had not been 


began thinking about the design and cole 
ors he wanted to use on his poster, He also 
began to consider wording he would wan. 
to use to conyince others as well as fulfil}. 
ing another requirement by Stating five 
qualities he felt were important in a presi 


_ lier di ions, but he 
Michael was careful to use his bad! prought up in ear ae 2 : sa 

handwriting as he created the Dictionary. ‘had pretty well decided for who 
a would be cast. As He looked at the photo- 


game he would play with a partner. He . , : 3 
began to wonder what it would be like i graphs of the ee siege ety 
actually vote for a candidate as he used more and more caug {up in 

this week’s words: president, Bush, 


‘asm of the day. He listened intently as 
Clinton, candidate, voter, vice President. 


fellow classmates displayed their cam- 
fe thei 
ballot, election. He also felt White House 5 aign posters om sa ka 
and winner, his two individually picked. ‘candidate should lead the y 
words for the week, had been good choices, ; 


next four years. Michael delighted in 
Atone point, Michael was introduced. 


using his newly created poster to attempt 
4 7 for the 

to the life and music of John Phillip Sousa, “to convince his classmates to vote fo 

Michael discovered Mr. Sousa had even- 


“right” candidate. 
tually directed his own band. He instantly ——SS= 
recognized “that marching music,” as he 


called it, from his classroom entry earlier “His thoughts of meeting the presi- 
rallrw peradcisagee ae dentwere interrupted by his class- 


music as patriotic thou ghts of partici pat- 
ing in a holiday or inaugural parade came mates’ announcement of the 
voting results. 


to mind. Michael fancied himself playing 































a shiny slide trombone as the throngs 
along the avenue cheered and waved flags, 

The idea of electoral votes was some- 
thing new to Michael. He was interested. 
in the number of votes each state was 
allowed and really enjoyed creating imagi- 
nary election results by adding and com- 
paring the electoral votes from winning in 
various combinations of states. He espe= 
cially liked to see his candidate win by 
receiving the electoral votes from certain 
key states. Michael began to construct 





Since he had “registered” to vote ear- 
ier in the week, Michael felt very wel- 
“comed when his friend, Jonathan, found 
‘is name in the registry and handed him 
‘his ballot upon arriving at the classroom 
polling place that afternoon. He eagerly 
‘took his place in the line waiting for his 
Opportunity to enter the voting booth. He 
| Was certain his candidate would win as he 
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marked the ballot and wondered if this 
was what it would be like someday when 
he voted as an adult. 

He quickly joined other friends that 
were following a leader doing jumping, 
clapping and other movements to “Stars 
and Stripes Forever’. Excitedly Michael 
tried to do jumping jacks when his turn as 
leader arrived. It seemed easy and so 
much fun to bounce and move to the music 
Mr. Sousa had written! 

At the closing of the polls, Michael 
heard the announcement that the people 
who had signed up for counting the votes 
on the ballots should meet at the table 
beside the voting booth, Even though he 
was curious about the results, he was able 
to thoroughly enjoy his teacher’s reading 
of Arthur Meets the President. While 
Michael had been very interested in his 
individually chosen chapter book during 
D.E.A.R. time, Arthur and his friends al- 
ways seemed to do things that Michael 
and his friends might do. He began to 
fantasize about what it would be like to 
actually meet the president. 

His thoughts of meeting the president 
were interrupted by his classmates’ an- 
nouncement of the voting results. While 
Michael was elated over his candidate 
winning, his teacher did caution the class 
that the national election outcomes might 
prove to be a different story. Dividing a 
giant circle into 24 sections to represent 
each member of the class, the group col- 
ored in the appropriate number of sections 
to correspond with the outcome at the 
polls. After seeing the results, he could 
hardly wait to tell his family that evening! 
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It was now 3:15 and as Michael prayed 
with his class, he included a prayer for the 
country and the new leader that would be 
chosen. Leaving his classroom, Michael 
waved to Kaitlynemergin g from herroom, 


Wuat A DirFrrence! 

Both of these children attended class that 
November day but each had a decidedly 
different day. Both were involved in stud- 
ies focusing on social and spiritual living, 
communication arts, expressive arts, 
wellness, and discovery of the world 
around them. What, then, rendered 
Kaitlyn’s day sodifferent from Michael’s? 

Almostevery learnin & experience we 
encounter 1s in an integrated fashion. Sel- 
dom, if ever, do we attempt to make our 
learning exclusively a reading experience 
or a math experience. Whether we are 
painting our house, buying a car, or pack- 
ing for a camping trip, our experience 
involves several curricular areas. Our 
brain organizes information by searching 
for patterns and interconnections accord- 
ing to relationships, Concepts are con- 
Structed in the mind as patterns of experi- 
ence build on one another. Presenting 
information in a related way facilitates 
this type of thinking. 

Current research on how children learn 
shows us that young children learn best 
when subject matter is presented tn an 
interdisciplinary, integrated manner. 
When children are not in school, their 
learning experiences are cross-curricular, 
No two teachers teach in exactl y the same 
way and yet each teacher must work to 
discover methods which will help chil- 
dren make sense of what is being taught. 
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Following the model of real-life experj- 
ences, it makes the most sense to intercon- 
nect language, concepts, and content across 
the curriculum throughout each day, Ac. 
cording to Krogh (1990), when children 
learn in a way that is most natural to 
themselves, they unconsciously integrate 
subject areas into a complex whole based 
on their current interests. Teachers who 
consciously adapt this method of learning 
to the classroom see the curriculum as a 
fully spun web that incorporates a number 
of components at one time, 


ee 


Our brain organizes information 
by searching for patterns and 
interconnections according to re- 
lationships. 


ee 


Since curriculum is what takes place 
(either planned orunplanned) in yourclass- 
room, teachers must utilize it as a tool to 
create a focus to facilitate achievement. A 
very natural way for this to take place is in 
the use of themes and thematic centers. 
Themes encourage children to focus to the 
point that they Spontaneously bring items 
into class from home that are relevant to 
the theme under study, 

Themes can be developed on many 
topics. Some professionals fee! | iterature 
1S one of the best sources of themes while 
other educators feel the best areas to de- 
rive themes are found in the content areas 
of science or social studies. While litera- 
ture can serve as a basis for thematic 
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planning, we might do well to look at it for 


what it is, namely an aspect of language. 
Language, which encompasses reading, 
writing, listening, and Speaking is best 
used in a wholistic manner where these 
aspects are employed fora purpose. There- 
fore if we think of it as a tool to be used in 
an interdisciplinary fashion, language be- 
comes the means through which the chil- 
dren discover and construct knowledge 
and understandings of concepts rather than 
an end in itself. 

When children come to school, they 
have had many life experiences and have 
a natural curiosity to explore and extend 
their environment. Themes chosen for the 
integrated curriculum must have relevance 
to the children’s life experiences. This 
also eliminates the necessity for a con- 
trived motivation on the part of the educa- 
tor. Teachers do not have to search long 
and hard for theme topics. Children are 
interested in learning about so many dif- 
ferent things that the problem quickly be- 
comes one of deciding on which ones to 
focus. 

By organizing a theme for use in 
integrating concepts, content areas, and 
skills, educators develop experiences such 
as projects that give children Opportuni- 
ties to explore the topic. Again, as in real- 
life learning experiences, these planned 
activities need to be broad enough to in- 
clude several interconnecting curricular 
areas. In the process, we are avoiding the 
promotion of a mindset described by 
Kleinman(1991), 

Using mathematics as an example, he 
points out that adults in our schools and 
society view mathematics as isolated from 
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other areas of study, irrelevant to every- | 


day life, and devoid of creativity and aes- 
thetics, Because of this. mathematics is 
thought to be its own world, accessible to 
only a select few, and except for basic 
computation, of little relevance or use for 
the average person. Integration using a 
theme will extend the knowledge of the 
children and foster the development of 
Skills and attitudes ina way that is natural 
(o the children. Michael used multi-digit 
addition to compute his various scenarios 
of electoral vote winnings but he also 
worked with symmetry in creating his 
campaign poster. His friends counted 
voles to tabulate the election results and 
they also made a pie graph to display their 
findings, 

While the opportunities to integrate 
are many and varied, the basic process for 
development can be put into an easy plan: 

l. Select a topic. 

2. Brainstorm. 

3. Gather and prepare materials and 


resources, 
4. Planinto the daily routine/sched- 
ule. 
5. Experience the theme with the 
children. 


6. Evaluate the developed theme 
(strengths/weaknesses). 


7. Revise and improve. 


After interviewing professionals, a 
few conclusions can be drawn from indi- 
vidual and collective responses. What 
follows is a listing of points made by 
classroom teachers in public, parochial, 
and university laboratory schools who, to 
varying degrees, employ an integrated 
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Our 


approach to curriculum planning and 

implementation. 

¢ The most successful themes were 
those that had developed out of the 
curiosity of the children in the class. 
Therefore an effective teacher will 
not necessarily utilize the same 
themes from year to year. 


* Teachers should be open to setting 
aside activities on a planned theme 
for a day if the interest of the children 
dictate it. This might be on the occa- 
sion of a blizzard or special discov- 
ery or “find” at school or on the way. 


One group of teachers at a school 
decides on Thursday what the theme 
for the following week will be, based 
on experiences the children have had 
during the week. Their evaluation 
sometimes results in the continuation 
of the current theme. 


* Many teachers, especially in the pub- 
lic system, are required to teach speci- 
fied concepts and certain topics dic- 
tated by their district or state-adopted 
social studies or science texts. Inte- 
gration provides an opportunity to 
orchestrate what would have other- 
wise been isolated skills and content 
into a child-centered discovery expe- 
rience. 


¢ Skills and concepts that are covered 
on required standardized tests can be 
covered through the use of an inte- 
grated curriculum utilizing themes as 
a focus. 


¢ Themes that have been developed in 
a collaborative fashion with other 
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teachers can still be utilized in a way 
that is unique to each particular 
teacher. 


¢ Theme choices must be appropriate 
to the developmental level of the chi]- 
dren with whom they will be used. 


*  Aneducator must have a solid reason 
to justify a theme choice. 


e Themes make it natural for children 
to extend (such as bringing items 
from home) because they haveasin gle 
focus not easily achieved in the iso. 
lated skill/subject approach. 


¢  Theclassroom environment, both in- 
doors and outdoors, can be one of the 
teacher’s greatest allies in facilitat- 
ing the nurturing of competent learn- 
ers through an integrated curriculum, 


¢ Collaboration in brainstorming is ad- 
vantageous because ideas are drawn 
from several points of view and most 
likely a variety of dominant learning 
modalities. 


* Collaboration is a necessity when 
more than one teacher is involved 
with a group of children. 


The longer a professional integrates 
curricula, the more adept they become in 
the process. Advice, then to someone 
initiating this approach would be to start 
small. Begin with one theme and develop 
it. After deciding what went well and what 
needed improvement, begin to plan an- 
other. The first year may only see one 
theme used. That is fine. To be able to 
completely use an integrated approach may 
take several years of planning, implement- 
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ing, and evaluating. Effective teaching 
dictates that we are always in process. The 
benefits for both the teacher and children 
can be well worth the effort. What is the 
alternative? Consider Kaitlyn and 


Michael. 
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Something to Ponder 


...researchers collected data from 12,000 students in grades six through twelve in Canadian 

and U.S. (Christian) schools. Among their findings were these: 
¢ Most of the youth who stop attending church do not leave because they no longer 
believe the church’s doctrine. Rather, they leave because they never felt really 


accepted, loved, or needed. 


¢ Only in 25% of the schools did 75% or more of the students say they had “caring 


teachers.” 


¢ Only in 19% of the schools did 75% or more of the students say that teachers 
consistently refrained from putting down students. 

¢ Only in 21% of the schools did teachers meet their school’s criteria for relating to 
students outside the classroom.—Christian Parent (Jan/Feb 1994) 
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Using The Art Of 
Others To Touch The Lives Of Today 


INTRODUCTION: A CURRICULAR SETTING For ART 


Au objects, in whatever form—painting, sculpture, graphics, or craft—can easily be 
considered as gifts from the past. When an artist acts to integrate the eye and mind with 
physical skills and dexterity the resulting production provides a special vision of the world. 
To the viewer each time an art work is observed it offers an opportunity to participate in and 
to actually enter into an artistic record. 

John Ruskin, the 19th Century philosopher, understood the special position art has within 
a culture when he stated, “Great nations write their autobiographies in three manuscri pts—the 
book of their deeds, the book of their words, and the book of their art.” (Ruskin, 1877) 
Interestingly, Ruskin also felt that the most trustworthy of these manuscri pts was the latter, 
a civiltzation’s art. The stroke of a brush, the application of color to canvas, the modeling of 
clay to represent form, or the fashioning of fiber to make a tapestry, describe not only the 
facility of the maker, but also visually portray the artist’s life experience. Thus ina real way 
the product of the artist and artisan depict a people’s dreams, aspirations, hopes, convictions 
and accomplishments, all attributes of what is considered as culture. In such terms artis indeed 
a special gift of the past. 

Unfortunately, art objects are not intrinsically self-revealing (Greene, 1978). Goodman 
made special note of this in a discussion of artistic style: “Style...does not proclaim itself to 
the casual listener or reader, or museum goer.” (Goodman, 1978, p. 39) Both authors believe 
that to resolve this condition teaching and learning must be encouraged. Through education 
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casual observation can become, “...[a] 
knowing eye or ear, the tuned sensibility, 
the informed and inquisitive mind.” 
(Goodman, 1978, p. 39) This then is the 
role of education. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE TRADITIONAL 
Art CuRRICULUM 

Over the past decade many art educators 
have been actively involved in the recon- 
struction of the traditional art curriculum. 
Instead of art making only, educators are 
guiding students toward tuned sensibility 
and being informed and inquisitive about 
art. Although itis possible to find the roots 
of this concept in educational concerns of 
the 1960’s (Bruner, 1960; Barkan, 1962, 
1966; Eisner, 1965; Barkan, M., Chapman, 
L.H. & Kern, E.J., 1970) it was Greer 
(1984) who described this more broadly 
conceived and inclusive format of study in 
art. 

Greer held that learning in art should 
be more than the development of manual 
skills through object making. His descrip- 
tion of a “discipline-based art education” 
(p. 212) focused on “art as a discipline 
within general education. [And that] Four 
parent disciplines—aesthetics, studio art, 
art history, and art criticism—mark no- 
tions about the practice and understanding 
of art as well as notions about professional 
role models, which can serve as touch- 
stone for educational practice.” (p. 213) 

While the concept of discipline based 
art education (DBAE) adds breadth to the 
study of art, it occurred because educators 
asked, “What are the various ways hu- 
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mans use and investigate art?” The DBAE 
construct encourages art teachers to con- 
sider alternating the traditional paradigm 
for art instruction. While the traditional 
venue for art teaching considers art for its 
creative and expressive value, a broader 
conceptual framework permits art to be 
considered as a lens on the cultural record 
and to serve as a resource to a wide spec- 
trum of subject areas. The latter perspec- 
tive provides the student with the opportu- 
nity to touch the past, and in turn to be 
touched by those of the past. Such expo- 
sure can be of value to the student’s present 
world, as well as their future. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING AS 
WORLDMAKING 

Worldmaking 1s the term Goodman (1978) 
used to describe the process of coming to 
know the facts about the setting in which 
one exists. By its nature, worldmaking is 
a personal activity. In the corporate set- 
ting of the traditional classroom 
worldmaking occurs when a teacher con- 
structs an environment that facilitates a 
student’s engagement in the process of 
understanding the world. Students act to 
become involved tn the vocabulary build- 
ing that permits an ever deepening conver- 
sation with one’s world. 

A popular but faulty, assumption is 
that worldmaking is about the mastery of 
content. An example of this can be found 
in the lines of a popular song: 

Don’t know much about history. 


Don’t know much biology. 
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Don’t know much about a science 
book, 


Don’t know much about the French I 
took. 


But, I do know that I love you. 
And I know that if you love me too, 


What a wonderful world this would 
be.—(“Wonderful World” Sam 
Cooke, 1992) 


The presumption of this lyric is that 
worldmaking is found on the pages of a 
science book or in the content of some 
academic discipline such as history, biol- 
ogy, or French. But Sam Cooke’s student 
is involved in a world of peers, personali- 
ties, and events. Worldmaking involves 
the building of relationships, especially 
with a single significant other. The con- 
cluding words describe the result of 
worldmaking, “...whata wonderful world 
this would be.” (Cooke, 1992) Reflecting 
on these words one is tempted to indict 
students for their disinterest. Many would 
point to the student’s apparent inability to 
focus on content as a primary cause for the 
malaise in education. However, the moral 
of the song is that knowing for 
worldmaking is not in content as much as 
in process and context. 

Knowledge develops when new ex- 
periences are related to what is already 
accepted in the known world. Goodman 
(1991) suggested that this happens when 
one constructs representations. Research- 
ers of cultural acquisition (Pitman, 
Eisikovits & Dobbert, 1989)describe this 
process in terms of sensing, storing, and 
manipulating knowledge which facilitate 
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a person's even greater involvement in 
experience. 

Sensing indicates an ability to per- 
ceive. Storing deals with the understand- 
ing and comprehending of experience, It 
is the ability to reflect upon, address, and 
categorize experience. Manipulation re. 
fers to the ways an experience is assimi- 
lated into behavior and one’s persona. 

Stated another way, worldmaking 
develops as an individual is able to repre- 
sent the world more fully and richly, At 
first one sees and, if the experience js 
found to have worth, itis accepted, assimi- 
lated, and adapted into behavior. In this 
way coming to know something is contex- 
tual. Knowing is related to the vitality of 
the setting that fosters the experience. 


CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 
The classroom environments a place that 
provides opportunities that serve as con- 
texts for experience and that allow stu- 
dents the opportunity to develop vocabu- 
lartes that represent those experiences. 
Within such an arena the learner is brou ght 
to and guided through opportunities, “to 
clarify and organize the abundant and cha- 
otic vocabulary of reference that often 
obscures crucial distinctions and severs 
vital connections.” (Goodman, (OO 1 ped) 
To accomplish such maneuvering 
teachers can involve students in activities 
of perception, comprehension, and char- 
acterization. These complex cognitive 
activities require students to go beyond 
simple acceptance of content and subject 
matter. 
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Perceptionis focused viewing. Com- 
prehension involves analysis for the pur- 
pose of understanding. It encourages an 
internal dialog between real and symbolic 
levels. Characterization is a process of 
synthesis. it is the continuing of the per- 
sonal dialogue that makes something one’s 
own. It occurs through a process of catch- 
ing and internalizing the character of what 
is perceived. While it can be difficult to 
provide environments that can serve as 
contexts for this type of investigation, art 
work can provide the ground for establish- 
ing such teacher/learner dialog. 


ART OBJECTS AS CONTEXTS FOR 
LEARNING 

Art objects, as noted earlier, can be a 
trusted visual record of the past. Because 
of the breadth of subject matter portrayed 
in art they also can provide a vital link for 
connecting knowing to the life of the 
learner. Thus art serves as the context for 
worldmaking. Students can be brought to 
see art as contextual source by a teacher’s 
guiding dialog. Simple questioning strat- 
egies can be used fo involve students in 
visual and verbal investigations of the 
content of art images. 

The key principle behind such in- 
quiry is to involve students in experiences 
of perception, comprehension, and even- 
tually personal characterization. Through 
games and dialog students become in- 
volved with art works that serve as win- 
dows to the ways that people lived. Art 
allows contemporary viewers to reflect on 
their own ‘nature and to project their re- 
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flection onto the present and into the fu- 
ture. 

The limitations of this presentation 
do not permit an extensive review of im- 
ages. However, a selected collection of 
images should serve as exemplars for the 
type of questioning envisioned for con- 
texts of worldmaking. 


JAN VERMEER, “AN ARTIST IN HIs 
Srupio” DuTcH, OIL ON CANVAS, 1670 
This painting of the artist at work is widely 
held to be a self-portrait. Within the space 
of the painting the viewer looks from an 
anteroom and Is separated by a drape and 
chair from the adjoining room occupied 
by the painter, a model, and some studio 
furniture. The viewer is only aspectator in 
this space. As we step into the room 
Vermeer never turns to offer a greeting, 
Seemingly, the artist is more interested in 
his work than visitors. Withhis back to the 
viewer, the painter sits before his easel, his 
brush is poised to add paint to an image. It 
is as though we have not only invaded the 
artist's work space but his worktime. 
The model, a woman dressed in a 
billowing blue jacket over a white dress, 
stands near the far wall. As we enter the 
room she maintains her pose, her head is 
turned, inclined to the artist’s gaze. Her 
eyes are Closed to the events going on. On 
her head is placed a wreath of what might 
be laurel leaves and in her hands are a 
trombone-like horn and a heavy book. 
She stands before a large wall map that not 
only depicts the Netherlands, but also 
scenes of the countryside. Light enters the 
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studio from the left, a warm glow fills the 
room and lights the face of the model. 
Obviously Vemeer’s painting ts more 
replete in detail and impact than is pos- 
sible to describe in only one paragraph. 





element 
S of the image have a symbolic Also obvious are the geographical late what they understand about the 
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The last ml renee 

fact that ton se sens to the and roundhouse. All of these items are What is missing from this painting? 
1 ; 

sidered to be a ea ee a located in the middle ground of this land- At the level of Characterization stu- 
Is, the scape painting. dents should be encouraged to articu- 
fe eee a features of the state of Pennsylvania, roll- setting depicted in the painting: 





But hopefully this brief description is 
enough to give the reader a feeling for the 
work. An initial game that the teacher 
might use with students is to show the 
work for a minute and then ask students to 
listas many of the details that they remem- 
ber. This kind of perceptual activity gets 
children to focus their viewing. Follow- 
ing that, some questions might be asked: 
How big is the space that the artist 
represents? 


Who are the individuals in the paint- 
ing? 

What activity does each person per- 
form? 


What are some of the types of furni- 
ture in the space? 


The intent of these questions is to 
foster complete viewing of the art work. 
The second level of questioning, Compre- 
hension, ts intended to encourage the 
viewer to relate what is seen to personal 
experience. Questions here might include: 

How is the room depicted like aroom 

in your house? 


How are the items of furniture like 
those that you have in your home? 


How are any of the things you see 
different from those that you have in 
your home? 


What purpose do the objects that the 
model holds serve? 
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arts. What object held by her represents 
which art form? 

The final level of questions attempts 
to involve the viewer in determining what 
or how the image can serve as a model for 
personal living. Concepts considered here, 
if found to be valued by the viewer, might 
be emulated and personalized as a Char- 
acterization of the viewer’s behavior. 
Questions that might lead to such value 
identification could include: 

What words, aside from painting or 

making art, can describe the activity 

of the artist? 


Is what the artist is doing an occupa- 
tion? 


How is the artist’s concern for his 
painting like your own for class as- 
signments? 


GEORGE INNEsS, “THE LACKAWANNA 
VALLEY” AMERICAN, OIL ON CANVAS, 
1855. 

A second painting that could be consid- 
ered is by the young American painter, 
George Inness. It represents a view of 
downtown Scranton, PA and the valley 
that surrounds it. The painting was com- 
missioned by a railroad owner to show off 
his new roundhouse facility, seen in the 
center background. A viewer of the paint- 
ing will quickly notice the town of 
Scranton, the railroad terminal, workyards, 
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ing hills and valleys. The entire scene, 
washed in the light of a late afternoon sun, 
seems to be viewed by a young manreclin- 
ing on a hillside in the foreground of the 
image. While the setting at first appears 
serene, a viewer will note how trees have 
been stripped from the land, and the trains 
and city can be located by telltale puffs of 
smoke. What in an earlier era might have 
been considered a pastoral scene is here 
reported as a city on the verge of the 
industrial revolution. 

Again a simple game that might be 
played is to cover the complete image with 
a piece of paper. Windows cut into the 
paper reveal parts of the painting for stu- 
dents to observe and recognize. A variety 
of questions can also be used to foster 
dialog between teacher and student. At 
the level of Perception the following might 
be considered: 

What modes of transportation do you 

see? 

How did the boy get to his vantage 

point on the hill? 


Have you ever ridden on a train? 


How far is it to the other side of the 
valley? 

At the level of Comprehension the 
following might be asked: 


How are today’s methods of trans- 
portation different from what you 
see? 
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How is the land being used? 


Is this the best way to treat the land- 
scape? 

Why might this happen when people 
seek to make progress? 


ALBRECHT Durer, “KNIGHT, DEATH, 
AND THE Deviv” GERMAN, ENGRAVING, 
1513 (Not sHown) 
The final image offered here is an engrav- 
ing by the artist of the Northern Renais- 
sance, Albrecht Durer. This image like 
the two that preceded is filled with details. 
It includes three primary characters, all 
named in the title of the work. The soldier- 
warrior, completely outfitted in weapons 
and armor, marches his horse down a 
narrow path. The knight is accompanied 
by his hound, a symbol of faithfulness, 
learning and truthful reasoning. Durer’s 
print was to serve as a visual representa- 
tion of the ideal Christian. The Knight is 
called toa life of action, and though tempted 
by two great adversaries, Death and the 
Devil, he remains faithful. He is unswerv- 
ing inhis resolve. In the distance, up past 
the craggy reaches of a precipitous hill and 
beyond the gnarly branches of barren trees 
and bushes, is depicted the Knight’s goal, 
a castle on the hill, the New Jerusalem. 
Again this work, hastily described on 
these pages, can be looked atina variety of 
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ways. At the level of Perception naming 
details is a must. 
Who are all of the characters por- 
trayed by Durer? 
Where is the action taking place? 
What is it that the Knight wears? 


At the level of Comprehension a 
student’s understanding is developed: 


What is the mood of each of the 
characters 


Where is the Knight going? 


Compare the Knight's clothing to 
those described in Ephesians 6:10ff 


At the level of Characterization we 
ask the student to synthesize their 
visual experience with that of their 
life. 


How am I tempted to be unfaithful? 


What kind of armor does Christ offer 
to me to wear? 


How can I be like the knight that is in 
Durer’s print? 


CONCLUSIONS 

Through this odyssey of art objects we 
have witnessed various ways that artists 
have depicted subjects, and the life they 
experienced. In each scene we have had 
the opportunity to see people in the midst 
of their lives. All have been people who 
have gone before us. We have shared 
glimpses of how they dressed, where they 
lived, and how they got about, Through 
Vermeer’s eyes we have seen people at 
work. With Inness we saw people at 
leisure. Durer shared his view of aman of 
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dedication, commitment, and Christian 


faith, Through these images we have been 
able to capture a glimpse of the way people 
acted out their lives. We have witnessed 
people living lives of dreams. aspirations, 
hopes, fears and urgency, Through it al| 
we also realize that these portraits are 
indeed visions of ourselves, In this Way 
art, the gift from the past, can be a present 
for forever.+ 
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Val Keiper 


Oral Language and Literacy 


Sin year old Jess sat at her desk working diligently to complete the assi gnment given to her. 
After being shown a portion of a wordless picture book, the children were directed to provide 
the rest of the story using word clouds. Jess worked hard to get the picture just right and then 
meticulously drew her word cloud and filled it with what seemed to be letters chosen at 
dae teacher asked Jess to read what she had written. Jess proceeded to talk for about five 
minutes explaining everything she had intended to be in the story, using language that would 
be considered as good or better than the average first grader. Upon completion of the story, 
the teacher followed up with a “typical” teacher comment—’But that isn’t what it says here, 
is it?” Jess looked up and said, “I didn’t have enough room to put in everything that I wanted 
to say.” | 

Because of her inability to write and read as a “normal” first grader, Jess was targeted for 
retention. However, upon examination of her oral language abilities it was evident that her 
understanding of the uses of oral language was equal to or better than other children her age, 
which could be an indication of advanced cognitive abilities. Yet, as is common in our schools 
today, the connection between oral language and literacy was not recognized and had no 
impact on decisions made about her future. 


CHILDREN’S LANGUAGE LEARNING 

When children encounter irregular forms of words in the English language, they often respond 
in ways considered incorrect (i.e. runned, sheeps, foots). Yet, upon closer examination it 
becomes evident that these are not errors at all. Children, in fact, are telling us what they know 

uage, not what they do not know. a 

igs enter ithas been honeh that children learn language through imitating what they 
hear. Uponexamining these so called errors we find that these are not words modeled by adults 
and therefore there were no opportunities for these words to be reinforced. Whatis being heard 
are children demonstrating how they have internalized the rules of language. They have, 
through both experiences with their environment and the brains God has given them, 
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demonstrated that they are learning crea- 
lures and not empty vessels waiting to be 
filled up. Children can and do learn the 
rules of our language without direct in- 
struction. With this in mind, the following 
assumptions about the acquisition of lan- 
guage are made: 

—Children are active participants in 

the language learning process. 


—The child is well endowed for ]earn- 
ing language. 


—Interaction is essential for the Jan- 
guage learning of children as he/she 
constructs a system that relates ex- 
pression and social meaning. 


—Language is learned ina purpose- 
ful environment where children are 
enabled through meaningful activi- 
ties, 


——It is a continuous process. 


—It is rooted in children’s cognitive 
growth, and cannot be separated from 
it. 

—Itis aided by anenvironment geared 
towards children’s ways of learning 
and is considerate of their develop- 
mental needs. 


—It 1s aided by an environment that 
IS responsive to children rather than 
One where they are only meant to be 
seen and not heard and only to speak 
when spoken to, 


—It is aided by an environment that 
focuses on the meanings (semantics) 
first rather than form (syntax). 


—It is aided when we rejoice in the 
child’s intent and expression of in- 
tent. (Lindfors, 1987) 





LANGUAGE CONNECTIONS WirtH 
THOUGHT 
Piaget, among others, recognized learning 
as a social event that does not occur jn 
isolation as children create knowledge 
through observation, dialogue and inter- 
action within their surrounding physical 
and social environments (1983). Judith 
Lindfors, in her book, Children Ss Lan- 
guage and Learning, talks of how lap- 
guage supports the thinking child as he 
makes sense of his world through interac- | 
lion with others and self. Throu ghachild’s 
use of language, thought is aided, reflected, 
refined, extended, and even created (1987), 

This is especially evident as children 
are faced with difficult situations. Possi- 
bly a puzzle or other manipulatives they 
may be working with, In his studies of | 
children, Vygotsky (1986) found that when 
faced with difficult situations, children 
often verbalized solutions, In other words, 
they thought out loud as they sought to 


solve problems. This use of language then 


allows children to do the following cogni- 


tive activities: 


—Retrieve past experiences, 
—Reinterpret or rethink thin gs. 


—Go beyond the present and there- 
fore move beyond their egocentric- 
ity. 
—Go beyond personal experience 
and hypothesize new solutions. 





~—Make meaning more precise as | 
more information is given. | 


~—-Seek information when more is 
needed to further their understand- 

ing. 

—Focus attention on what is being | 
done at the present. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 

With all this in mind, let’s take a look at 
some thoughts and findings for the typical 
American (including Lutheran) classroom. 


I. Many teachers and administrators 


consider a quiet classroom to be of opti- 
mum importance for appropriate learning 
to occur. Yet, when considering the evi- 
dence, it would appear that a classroom 
where children are encouraged to interact 


with the teacher and others may in fact 
increase the opportunity for learning to 
occur. 

2. Goodlad tells us that teachers of all 
grade levels out talk children by a 3 to 1 
margin (1984). Evidence indicates that 
teachers dominate the language of the 
classroom providing children few oppor- 
tunities to participate in meaningful dia- 
logue. 

3. Many people believe the class- 
room to be the optimal language environ- 
ment, but studies indicate that the lan- 
guage of the home to be of higher quality 
(Wells, 1986; Tough 1973). Children at 
home have more opportunities to share 
thoughts and raise questions as they de- 
velop understandings of the world around 
them. 

4, Children in school do not ask 
questions, especially younger children, 
primarily because they are not expected to 
(Good, et al 1987). This is evident as the 
primary pattern of interaction in the class- 
room is one where the teacher elicits (asks 
a question that has a right answer)/chil- 
dren respond (with a correct or incorrect 
answer)/teacher evaluates (sometimes by 
responding and other times by ignoring). 

5. Well chosen questions can spark 
curiosity and result in in-depth discus- 
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sions. However, most teacher questions 
are literal in nature and result in the provi- 
sion of recall or factual information that 
require little or no thought. For example, 
a teacher using a teaching strategy that 
included children’s literature used the fol- 
lowing questions: 

—What was his name? 

—What’s on the cabinet? 

—Where ts Arnold? 

—What was the reason, do you recall, 
that Mom didn’t want to keep the dog? 
(Keiper, 1993) These could be considered 
interrogation questions in the sense that 
the teacher is looking for a specific an- 
swer. This then brings to mind the follow- 
ing question: If those are the types of 
questions used most frequently in ourclass- 
rooms, are children encouraged to do much 
thinking in response to our questions? 

In her book, The Having of Wonder- 
ful Ideas, Evelyn Duckworth talks about 
the “virtue of not knowing” (1987). As 
children are provided opportunities to ask 
questions and interact with those around 
them, gaps and inconsistencies in their 
knowledge can be refined and filled in. 
Yet, few opportunities are provided for 
children to explore new thoughts and ideas 
as they are encouraged only to learn what 
is deemed appropriate by the adults around 
them. In fact, children are discouraged 
from providing anything but the correct 
answer which takes little or no thought. 


LITERATURE IN CLASSROOMS 

Recognizing the connection between oral 
language and literacy led to a search for 
classroom strategies that encouraged 
children’s participation in meaningful dia- 
logue. Because quality literature has long 
been recognized as important to the devel- 
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opment of literacy behaviors in children, it 
seemed only natural to turn to strategies 
that included the used of books to encour- 
age children’s language use, Research by 
Hoffman and Lil ja (1989). among others, 
focused on the language Surrounding 
shared storybook readings and found that 
the language use of adults could both limit 
and enable children’s language use. 

Certain characteristics of teacher lan- 
guage (1.e. interrogation questions) were 
found to limit the children’s responses to 
the provision of simple one or two word 
responses. However, when the teachers 
used language that invited responses (e.g., 
I wonder what is going to happen next?) 
the children used language that reflected 
increased thought and insight. Additional 
Studies indicated that the use of wordless 
picture books could be used with children 
of varying ages to provide increased Op- 
portunities for language use with and 
among children (Keiper, 1993). When 
encouraged to retell these wordless sto- 
ties, children were able to develop both 
storyline and dialogue forthe characters in 
the story. Jess, the first grader targeted for 
retention, demonstrated some of this tn the 
following excerpt fromaretelling of Emily 
Amold McCully’s Picnic. 

They got out of the car. They setted 
(sic) everything Up, So they got everything 
out...And one little mice (sic) was diving, 
acting silly going off the diving board. 
Four of the mouses (sic) was playing base- 
ball and one little mouse was crying. She 
could not find her way home. She wan- 
dered around in the woods but she found 
some whatever those are. She found some 
Strawberries... 
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CONCLUSION 

The importance of providing children Op- 
portunities to talk and interact with adults 
and each other is jim perative in an optimal] 
learning situation, A classroom where 
children are not allowed to work together. 
to discuss their thoughts and ideas on a 
regular basis, is a place where thinking 
may in fact be stifled rather than encour- 
aged.+ 
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Cynde Kuck 


“Sclence—It’s in the 
leaching” 


ie am a teacher. 
[ look out over my class with a sense of satisfaction. My students are working in groups, 


discovering which types of materials are magnetic. Some are flitting around the classroom 
sampling whatever catches their eyes. Other groups are tryin & to be systematic and specific 
in what they attempt. 

My attention is drawn to one of the groups. A heated argument is in progress. Two of 
the three students are insisting that magnets attract all metals. When challenged by their 
classmate who demonstrates that aluminum is not attracted, the evidence is rejected. The pair 
is convinced that something is wrong with the magnet—it’s not strong enough or it’s the 
“wrong kind,” I’m amazed at what I’m hearing. I thought that college students would have 
known better. How can future teachers be so deficient in their understanding of such basic 
science concepts? 

The scene shifts to a teacher inservice program on the teaching of science. These teachers 
work fora wealthy school district. Most of them have taught fourth grade for at least a decade. 
They are good teachers, professional and hard working, 

The topic which we are Studying is pendulums, Under exploration is the question, “What 
affects how quickly or slowly a pendulum swings back and forth?” As I move around the 
room, I hear them discussing various possible answers to the question. There is general 
agreement that it might be affected by the weight or size of the pendulum bob, by how the bob 
is dropped, by the height from which it is dropped, or by the length of the string. The teachers 
lest out their ideas, 

After thirty minutes, all of the teachers are called together to report their findings. Seven 
of the groups report that the length of the string was the onl y factor that affected how quickly 
the pendulum swung back and forth. One group differs. They state that their work showed 
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that nothing affected the pendulum but the 
weight of the bob itself. The heavier the 
bob, the faster it swung. 

My mind is ina whirl. I know that the 
last group is wrong but can’t pinpoint how 
they derived such an answer. Willing to 
use this misinformation as a “teachable 
moment”, I ask this group to state how 
they conducted their experiments and chal- 
lenge the rest of the teachers to compare 
these procedures with those conducted 
within their own groups. A flurry of 
questions follow. No discrepancies are 
found. Finally, one teacher suggests that 
the group redo their experiment while the 
rest closely observe. 





Sheepishly, one of the teachers 
admits that her group falsified 
their data... This group of teach- 
ers was willing to disregard the 
evidence... 





The experiment is replicated. Now, 
this group’s dataconfirm the results found 
by the other seven groups. Sheepishly, 
one of the teachers admits that her group 
falsified their data because they were so 
convinced that the weight of the pendulum 
bob had to be answer to the question— 
even if their data didn’t support their con- 
clusion. This group of teachers was will- 
ing to disregard the evidence before them 
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and was so convinced that their misinfor- 
mation was correct that they challenged 
the data of all of their peers. 

How can experienced, seasoned teach- 
ers be so lacking in their own understand- 
ing of science? 

Unfortunately, both of the above sce- 
narios actually happened. I have seen 
such instances in class after class and in 
workshops. Many studies confirm these 
experiences. Most students and teachers 
have abysmal science backgrounds. Many 
will actively avoid teaching science. Oth- 
ers reluctantly do so—and clutch their 
science textbook teacher editions as if 
they were lifelines. 

How has education come to such a 
state? Why are so many adults (parents 
and teachers alike) so “science shy”? 


It’s A MATTER OF TEACHING 

Science textbooks and teaching methods 
have not changed much over the last fifty 
years. In 1989, I discovered a science 
textbook series which was copyrighted 
1937 sitting in a bookcase in my class- 
room. I asked students to compare the 
content of this series and the teacher manu- 
als to current series. To all of our amaze- 
ment, over 90% of the content remained 
the same. Current series covered the same 
topics, differing primarily by the inclu- 
sion of chapters on ecology and outer 
space. Dinosaurs were taught in second 
grade and electricity in fifth, just as they 
are today. Instructional guidelines to teach- 
ers were also hauntingly similar. 
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Yet, significant research has been 
completed in the area of science educa- 
tion. This research clearly demonstrates 
why so many children and adults learn to 
fear and dislike science. There are more 
than 200 national reports on science edu- 
cation which have declared current cur- 
riculum obsolete.(1) 

In most elementary science class- 
rooms, teaching is didactic and traditional. 
Students read the text. There is guided 
discussion, followed by assignments in 
which students are to answer questions 
posed by the text. In some classrooms, 
teachers may do afew demonstrations and 
students a selection of experiments found 
in the book. Along the way, there are 
quizzes and tests. 

Students work to learn the terms and 
material. The class moves on to the next 
chapter. This is acommon scenario in the 
vast majority of today’s elementary class- 
rooms.(2) 

The research shows that such teach- 
ing methodologies for science are ineffec- 
tive. Students memorize terms and facts. 
Yet, a year later when tested over the same 
material, they will have remembered only 
an incredibly small amount of 1t.(3) This 
low learning retention rate is attributable 
to two factors: mismatch of teaching 
methodologies to students’ developmen- 
tal learning stages and insufficient time 
permitted and experiences given for stu- 
dents to build appropriate conceptual 
frameworks. 
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Most science textbooks require elemen- 
tary school students to work at formal 
operations. Formal operations (in 
Piagetian terms) is a stage in a child’s 
development in which a person is able to 
mentally learn and manipulate new infor- 
mation without the benefit of concrete 
experiences. Formal thinking 1s also char- 
acterized by a person’s ability to appropri- 
ately apply new material where needed. 
Work by Shayer and Adey indicates that 
by age 13, only 10% of the children are at 
this state.(3) Twenty-five percent of the 
adult population never reaches formal 
operations.(3) 

Science texts require children to learn 
new concepts without an experience base 
from which to work. Ideas and concepts 
must be mentally manipulated into a con- 
ceptual framework in order for them to 
make sense. Since this is beyond most 
elementary grade school children and many 
high school students, children seek to com- 
pensate for their lack of understanding 
through rote memorization of disjointed 
and seemingly discrete facts. 

This scenario is a familiar one to me. 
I tell my university students that they will 
have a test over material on electrical 
circuitry which we have read from fifth 
grade science texts and discussed in class. 
The test is simple. Students are given five 
minutes to make a flashlight bulb light, 
using one battery, one bulb, and one wire. 
Invariably, many of them flunk the test. 
They have memorized the facts but have 
failed to develop the conceptual frame- 
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work necessary to apply this information 
to practical life situations. The teaching 
strategies of reading, lecture, and discus- 
sion required these college students to 
work at formal operations. Yet, in this 
instance, such work was beyond them. 
How much more this must hold true for 
elementary and high school students. 


INSUFFICIENT TIME 

Time is a precious commodity in the class- 
room. Teachers are constantly pressured 
to “cover” the assigned areas of their cur- 
riculum. 

Most often, science textbooks deter- 
mine what these assigned areas are for 
teachers. These texts present numerous 
facts inrapid order. Teachers are expected 
to complete as many as eighteen different 
chapters in a school year. The pace 1s 
quick—too quick for students to absorb 
little more than a few bits of disjointed 
information. 

Learning takes time. Significant learn- 
ing is experienced-based in developmen- 
tally appropriate ways. 

For the science classroom, this means 
that children explore basic science con- 
cepts through hands-on activities. Con- 
cepts must be experienced through nu- 
merous activities, not just one or two. Itis 
out of such “thick” experiences that stu- 
dents construct appropriate conceptual 
frameworks upon which they can then 
correctly attach science information. Be- 
cause the organization of the framework 
and the subsequent connection of infor- 
mation to the framework are logical to the 
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child, more science is learned and re- 
tained. 

Last year, I was invited by a kinder- 
garten teacher to come into her classroom 
and teach science. The topic she selected 
was the five senses. Rather than address- 
ing a sense per lesson (as was originally 
planned), students received multiple ex- 
posures to each of their senses. The sense 
of sight required eight lessons; hearing 
had six. The final activities of the unit 
required students to thoughtfully employ 
all of their senses. Their experiences about 
their senses were numerous. Enough time 
had been allotted for the information to be 
constructed and learned. 


IMPLICATIONS 
To effectively teach science, instructors 
must be willing to change not only what 
they do in their individual classrooms but 
also what 1s taught throughout the entire 
school. First, decisions must be made 
concerning the organization of the science 
material to be taught. Typically, it is 
organized by such topics as dinosaurs, 
force, simple machines, geology, and the 
like. Some emerging science frameworks 
recommend that the material be organized 
conceptually. Major concepts which have 
been identified are: systems, models, sta- 
bility, patterns of change, scale, etc.(4) 
Once organizational decisions have 
been made, educators must negotiate 
among themselves which topics they are 
going to teach in-depth rather than each 
covering a smattering of all topics. This 
means that primary grade teachers will 
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meet to determine who is going to teach 
plants, who is going to do a unit on butter- 
flies, etc. Such negotiations are necessary 
to ensure that students receive a well- 
rounded science curriculum which is de- 
void of unnecessary repetition. Similar 
negotiations must occur at all levels of 
instruction. 


ee 


Currently, there are many excit- 
ing and effective hands-on cur- 


ricula available for purchase. 


——— ss 


Finally, teachers should significantly 
increase the number of hands-on activities 
for students. These activities serve as the 
foundation for the framework of science 
concepts. Science topics are introduced 
through a series of science experiments. 
Full class discussions are held to draw out 
relevant content. Teachers direct students 
to their texts or to trade books as additional 
information is needed. Finally, additional 
hands-on activities are used to extend con- 
ceptual understanding and to evaluate stu- 
dent understanding. 

Currently, there are many exciting 
and effective hands-on curricula available 
for purchase. Among them are: 

Great Explorations in Math and Sct- 

ence (GEMS). This curriculum, 

available from Lawrence Hall of Sci- 
ence in Berkeley, CA, seeks to inte- 
grate science, math, social studies, 
and language arts. A prekindergarten 
through grade ten curriculum, each 
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inexpensive unit is designed to be 
taught separately from all other 
GEMS units. It can be used alone or 
in tandem with textbooks. 


Activities to Integrate Math and Sci- 
ence (AIMS). These looseleaf units 
are full of individual activities which 
are thematically based. None of the 
units and few of the activities within 
a unit are sequential. Written for 
grades K-10, this curriculum 1s aflex- 
ible companion piece to most text- 
book series. It can be ordered from 
AIMS Educational Foundation, 
Fresno, CA. 


Science and Technology for Chil- 
dren. One of the newest hands-on 
material on the market, this 1-6 cur- 
riculum is very flexible. Its units can 
be used either as an entire science 
curriculum or in conjunction with a 
textbook series. It offers modestly 
priced teacher’s guides and com- 
pletely stocked science kits (which 
are not so modestly priced). Units are 
easily teachable using Jocally avail- 
able supplies and not ordering the 
kits. Science and Technology for 
Children is marketed through Caro- 
lina Biological Supply in Burlington, 
N.C. and is well worth its modest 
cost. 


Chemical Education for Public Un- 
derstanding Program (CEPUP). 
This terrific program is written to 
help seventh through ninth grade stu- 
dents understand the complexities of 
environmental issues. Sophisticated 
concepts are taught in elegantly 
simple activities which are infused 
with appropriate scientific vocabu- 
lary. Teachers’ guides and kits can 
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be purchased through Addison 
Wesley or through Lawrence Hall of 
Science in Berkeley, CA. CEPUP 
kits can be expensive. If a school has 
a good supply of science equipment, 
these units are teachable without pur- 
chasing the kits. 


Teachers can also supplement their 
science curriculum with trade books and 
science experiment resource books. Ev- 
ery year, the National Science Teachers 
Association (NSTA) publishes an exten- 
sive list of high quality trade books in 
Science and Children, a monthly maga- 
zine for teachers in elementary schools. 
Science Scope is NSTA’s magazine for 
the middle school. Both magazines are 
full of practical suggestions for the teach- 
ing of science and include teacher-tested, 
hands-on science units. 


A Frinat CALy 

As educators, we can and do make a 
difference in our students’ lives. Our 
challenge is to prepare them for the twenty- 
first century. We can only meet this chal- 








lenge if we heed the call to reform science 
education practices. 

Claude Bernard once said, “Art is I: 
science is we.” Perhaps that’s the ap- 
proach each classroom can take. Under 
the direction of a skillful teacher, students 
can work together as they uncover the 
mysteries of God’s world. They can best 
do this by asking questions, experiment- 
ing, and digging through a wide variety of 
resources—not by merely accepting the 
words of a textbook. 
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With Tongue in Cheek.... 


There is no substitution for genuine lack of preparation. 


The other line always moves faster until you get in it. 


It’s hard to be nostalgic when you can’t remember anything. 


If you can smile when things go wrong, you have someone to blame. 
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Guide to Books for Children About Death and Dying 


Fain Hughes recent film, My Girl, (1991) explored in depth the effects of death and dying 
ona young child. Vada Sultenfuss, whose mother has died giving birth to her, has literally 
been surrounded by death during her early childhood. Since her father, Harry, is a funeral 
director and their residence 1s attached to the funeral parlor, Vada is forced to confront the 
fragility of life daily. Her father embalms his clients in the basement, and his conversation 
often turns to the diseases which have victimized them. As a result, Vada has become a 
hypochondriac, constantly developing symptoms and fearing that she will eventually suc- 
cumb to some life-threatening illness. She even consults the town doctor regularly and is 
angered when he tries to dispel her fantasies that death 1s very close by. 

It is obvious from the film that Harry Sultenfuss has ignored his young daughter and has 
failed to realize her sensitivity to his profession. Moreover, he does not sense Vada’s guilt at 
causing the death of her own mother and her perception that her father blames her for his wife’s 
death. Hughes’ depiction of death and dying emphasizes that Vada has reacted to this guilt 
by isolating herself from others. The only exception is Thomas J. played by Macaulay Culkin, 
a character who provides Vada with at least one individual who will listen to her fears and who 
will share her hopes and plans. 

When Thomas J. meets an untimely death as a result of an allergic reaction to a bee sting, 
Vada’s life becomes even more confused. Early and unexpected death is no longer just a fear; 
it is a reality. Although initially she sorrows alone in her room, Vada must eventually 
recognize that isolation 1s no answer. She must come to Thomas J.’s funeral, express her anger 
and frustration at his tragic death and confront human frailty head on. 

Unfortunately, the societal taboo of death has encouraged many parents to conceal facts 
about death from their children in the hope of protecting them from pain and hurt. But My Girl 
demonstrates through Vada that children are highly resilient and are capable of coping when 
they are told about death. In fact, when Vada assures Mrs. Sennett, Thomas J.’s mother, that 
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her son will be protected in heaven by 
Vada’s mother, Hughes asserts that chil- 
dren can even be helpful to adults in over- 
coming their pain and grief. As the film 
closes with Vada’s reading of her poem, 
“Weeping Willow,” the child gives a tes- 
timony which reflects her assurance that 
Thomas J. will continue to live in her heart 
and in the hearts of others who loved him. 

With this article, Lutheran Education 
continues a series of articles which will 
review young adult and children’s fiction 
dealing with life traumas or problems ex- 
perienced by elementary and middle school 
children. Since coping with death and 
dying may be one of the most difficult 
tasks for a young child to face, it is im por- 
tant that teachers be acquainted with books 
which offer appropriate role models of 
children who are dealing with such chal- 
lenges. These texts offer a variety of 
viewpoints of how young people face the 
specter of death, displaying both fear and 
assurance, despair and celebration, grief 
and comfort. By examining the options 
practiced by the fictional or real life char- 
acters, students will be exposed to the 
complexity of emotions evoked by death 
and will observe methods of coming to 
terms with great loss. 

Although there are many books avail- 
able which confront death by means of 
talking about a dead pet, this selection is 
designed to examine only books which 
confront human death: that of parents, 
grandparents, siblings and friends. 








DEATH AND DyInG 

Bernstein, Joanne E, and Stephen V, 
Gullo. When People Die. Illustrated by 
Rosemarie Hausher. New York: Dutton, 
1977, (K-3) 

Written by a psychologist, this ig a 
sensible, fairly comprehensive and tender 
discussion of death, neither somber nor 
mawkish. One of the best more recent 
books on the subject, 


DEATH OF A ParENT 

Adler, C.S, Carly’s Buck. New York: 
Clarion Books, 1987. (6th-7th grade) 

Afteralong battle with cancer, Car| y's 
mother dies. During his mother’s illness, 
her father is very distant, and Carly cannot 
forgive him for ignoring her, Car y goes to 
live with her aunt and uncle in the 
Adirondack Mountains and learns to cope 
with her loss by being close to nature. 

Asher, Sandy. Missing Pieces, New 
York: Delacorte Press, 1984. (4th-6th 
grade.) 

When Heather’s father dies, it takes 
lime and understanding before she can get 
over her loneliness and her growin g alien- 
ation from her busy, introspective mother. 

Blume, Judy. Tiger Eyes, New York: 
Bradbury Press, 1981. (Sth-6th grade and 
up) 

Davey Wexler, her brother and her 
mother move to New Mexico after her 
father is killed during a hold-up at a 7- 
Eleven store. In New Mexico Davey 
grieves over the beautiful things she will 
never be able to share with her father. 
Isolation and anger result until Davey 
agrees to see a psychologist and develops 
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a new friendship with a boy nicknamed 
Wolf. Eventually, she finds security in her 
new Irfe and resolves to remember only 
the good times with her father instead of 
holding on to the sadness. 

Clifton, Louise. Everett Anderson's 
“Good-Bye”. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1983. (Grades PK-1) Par- 
ents. 

Everett ts a little boy who must come 
to terms with the death of his father. The 
story shows Everett going through the five 
stages of grief explained by Elizabeth 
Kubler-Ross in her ground-breaking book 
on death and dying. Exceptional illustra- 
tions. 

DeClements, Barthe. The Fourth 
Grade Wizards. New York: Viking 
Kestrel, 1988. (Sth-7th Grade) 

Marianne has turned into a day- 
dreamer. During class she thinks back to 
the time when her mother was still alive. 
her father tried to help her with the pain but 
to no avail. So Marianne continues to fall 
behind in her schoolwork and begins to 
give up on her dream of becoming a Wiz- 
ard. Things begin to change when 
Marianne gets a puppy and her father 
makes a new friend. 

Girion, Barbara. A Tangle of Roots. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1979, 
(6th Grade and Up) 

Sixteen-year-old Beth Frankel is 
shocked when her mother dies suddenly of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. She stumbles 
through the funeral and is unsuccessful at 
putting her life back together, missing her 
mother terribly and hating to see her father 
so lonely. She also resents her grand- 
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mother trying to take over their house. For 
a while she feels responsible for making 
her father happy, but eventually she un- 
derstands that he is capable of shaping a 
new life for himself. After experiencing a 
break-up with her boyfriend, Ken ny, Beth 
understands her father’s new-found rela- 
tionship with a business associate. She 
also realizes that he has not forgotten her 
mother as she visits the cemetery on New 
Year’s Day and discovers a dozen yellow 
roses on her mother’s grave, 

Halvorson, Marilyn. Cowboys Don’t 
Cry. New York: Delacorte Press, 1985, 
(8th Grade and up) 

While Shanes still suffering from his 
mother’s death, he must also deal with the 
subsequent alcoholism and estrangement 
of his father, a rodeo clown. He hopes 
things will get better when they go to live 
on a farm in Alberta, Canada. 

Hermes, Patricia. You Shouldn’t Have 
To Say Good-bye. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovich. 1982. (Sth-8th Grade) 

In this moving first person account of 
death and loss, Sarah experiences anger, 
denial, avoidance and other wrenching 
emotions as she tries to deal with her 
mother’s death from virulent melanoma, a 
type of cancer. Mother confronts Sarah 
with the truth and tries to prepare her for 
what she will need to know after her death. 
She buys several getting-ready-to-die 
books for her to read and urges her to not 
to do dangerous things to avoid threats 
from the inside. When her mother dies 
during a Christmas celebration, she leaves 
Sarah a diary in which she has recorded all 
the things she wanted to tell her. Part of 
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the diary makes Sarah happy, part makes 
her sad as she realizes that her mother 
simply wanted to live to see her grow up. 
The close relationship between mother 
and daughter and the way a parent deals 
with her impending death make this book 
a hopeful as well as a moving experience. 

Holland, Isabelle. OfLove and Death 
and Other Journeys. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1975. (Sth-6th Grade) 

Meg Grant always saw life as an 
exciting and joyful experience. Then things 
began to change. After living alone with 
her mother for fifteen years, Meg is sur- 
prised when her mom arranges for her to 
meether dad. Meg realizes that something 
new is beginning but is unprepared for 
how permanent it will become. 

Jones, Penelope. Holding Together. 
New York: Bradbury Press, 1981. (4th- 
6th Grade) 

Anne and Vicki Stevenson are scared 
when their mother who has been sick a lot 
eventually becomes tooill to get out of bed 
and has to be admitted to a hospital. She 
will not even be able to attend Vicki's 
birthday party. Vicki and Anne suspect 
that their mother has cancer, but they are 
too scared to find out about the disease. 
When Mother does return, she is very thin 
and has lost a lot of her hair. Her stay is 
brief though and within a week she returns 
to the hospital and dies. After Mother is 
gone, there are moments of intense pain 
when only crying can help, but the girls’ 
father works hard to help them get through 
their grief and proceed with their lives. 
The family becomes a source of strength, 
comfort and communication. 
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Krementz, Jill. How It Feels When A 
Parent Dies. New York: Knopf, 198]. 
(4th Grade-up) 

Eighteen children ages 7-17 speak 
openly and honestly about their experi- 
ences and emotions when one of their 
parents died. Anger, depression, and guilt 
are discussed as well as coping methods 
the children used, including writing and 
talking with their peers. The children’s 
reactions are expressed in conversational 
style and are designed to help others an- 
ticipate the emotional upheaval that death 
causes, 

LeShan, Eda. Learning to Say Good- 
bye When a Parent Dies. New York: 
Macmillan, 1976. (5th Grade-up) 

Covers the questions, fears and fanta- 
sies a child can experience when a parent 
dies. Some people are shown expressing 
their hurt while others keep it in. LeShan 
tries to help children see that the latter 
method is more helpful. 

LeShan, Eda. When a Parent is Very 
Sick. New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1986. (7th-8th Grade) 

When a parent is seriously ill or hurt, 
a child, regardless of age, experiences 
many feelings including anger, shock, and 
guilt. This book discusses how to deal 
with these feelings and how to stay close 
to a sick parent. It also presents an over- 
view of serious illness’s effect on the 
family as a whole, 

Little, Jean. Mama’s Going to Buy 
You a Mockingbird. New York: Viking 
Kestrel, 1984. (8th grade and up) 

Jeremy’s summer isn’t turning out to 
be a good one. To begin with his best 
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friend moves away, he has to live with his 
only sister, and his father has cancer. When 
Jeremy finds out that his father isn’t going 
to get better, he tries to be good all the 
time, but this doesn’t work. Fortunately, 
Jeremy finds another friend with whom he 
can share his joys and sorrows and who 
will listen when he is down. 

Mandenski, Melissa. Some of the 
Pieces. Boston: Little Brown and Col., 
1991. 

Softly illustrated in pastels and wa- 
tercolors, this book is about the remem- 
brances of a young boy whose father has 
died during the past year. As the narrator 
and his mother and sister scatter his father’s 
ashes in a gentle stream, they recall the 
good times they shared: telling dreams 
over the kitchen counter, wrestling in the 
living room, falling out of a rickety chair 
after story-telling. The loneliness caused 
by missing his father makes the boy empty 
so his memortes of these times and wear- 
ing his Dad’s jacket are important ways to 
recapture happy moments. The author 
demonstrates the boy’ healthy attitude to- 
ward death by allowing him to talk freely 
about his father and to re-experience the 
events they shared together even though 
he’s now alone. The family has placed the 
father’s ashes in all of the places he loved: 
on mountains, in seas, in rivers, and under 
the trees in his garden, and they realize that 
even though he is dead, some of the pieces 
are still with them and with the things that 
he loved. 

Mazar, Harry. When the Phone Rang. 
New York: Scholastic, 1985. (5th - 6th 
Grade) 
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When their parents are killed in an 
airplane crash, three children try to keep 
the family together in the face of over- 
whelming personal and financial prob- 
lems. 

Pierik, Robert. Rooksleas in the Cel- 
lar, Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1979. (3rd - 7th Grade) 

After Danny’s father dies of emphy- 
sema, the twelve year old has nightmares 
of himself coughing and gasping for breath. 
His brother, Stevie, has maginary conver- 
sations with his father while his sister 
Carrie pretends that her dad has only been 
kidnapped and will return soon. Danny 
feels he must take his father’s place and 
that he must try to prevent his mother from 
selling the home his father built. He also 
tries to help his siblings see that their 
father’s death was not their fault and that 
pretending their dad is still alive will hurt 
more than help the family. 

Sebastyn, Ouida. Words By Heart. 
New York: Little, Brown and Col., 1979. 
(Sth Grade-up) 

Set in 1910 in Mississippi, this novel 
centers on young Lena Sills and her move 
from an all black town of Scattercreek to 
Bethel Springs, where racial prejudice 1s 
high among white residents. Since her 
father has taken over a job once held by a 
white man, the desire for revenge 1s great. 
Lena suffers when her pet dog ts killed by 
the Haneys, but she tries to sympathize 
with the son, sixteen year old Tater. After 
her father fails to return from a fence- 
mending expedition, Lena bravely sets 
out to find him, only to discover him shot 
and near death. Tater, lying helpless nearby 
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after being thrown from his horse, is obvi- 
ously Mr. Sills’ assailant, and Lena 
struggles with whether to help him. Even- 
tually, she follows her father’s wishes and 
forgives Tater, returning him to his fam- 
ily. Then, driving the wagon which holds 
her father’s dead body, she returns to her 
home to fulfill his dreams of a better life. 

Stolz, Mary Slattery. The Edge of 
Next Year. New York: HarperCollins, 
1974. (6th - 7th Grade) 

On Orin’s thirteenth birthday, he is 
faced with the death of his mother. Each 
of the members of his family react differ- 
ently to her death: his father turns to 
alcohol, his brother comfort in isolation, 
and Orin finds the true way to deal with his 
grief. 

Van Steenuyk, Elizabeth. God, Why 
Did He Die? St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1979. (3rd-4th Grade) REL 

After the death of Skip’s father, many 
changes take place. Attimes these changes 
become too much for Skip to handle. This 
book asks the title question and then an- 
swers with the Christian concern and un- 
derstanding that parents are seeking for 
their children. 

Wallace-Brodeur, Ruth. The Kenton 
Year. New York: Atheneum Publishers. 
1980. (4th-6th Grade) 

When her father is struck and killed 
by a truck, Mandy ts panic-stricken and 
insecure, afraid to let her mother out of her 
sight, afraid to go to school. The family 
moves from Boston to Kenton, Vermont 
for the summer where Mr. Neele, a neigh- 
bor, seems insensitive to Mandy’s grief by 
giving her a dime to make her feel better. 
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When the family decides to move perma- 
nently to Vermont, Mandy’s hurt over her 
father’s death begins to heal as she ac- 
quires an interest in skiing in the Winter 
Carnival. For the first anniversary of her 
father’s death, Mandy carves a special 
memorial plaque to decorate a favorite 
spot which she names William Clough 
McPherson Hill after her father. 


DEATH OF A GRANDPARENT 

Aliki. The Two of Them. New York: 
Greenwillow Books, 1979. (K-2nd Grade) 

Shows the close relationship of a girl 
and her grandfather including singing lulla- 
bies, story telling and gardening. As 
Grandpa grows older, he becomes frail 
andill, and the little girl assumes his place, 
doing for him what he once did for her, 
After his death, she “hurts inside and out” 
but vows to remember him through the 
blossoms on his apple tree. 

Bacon, Katherine. Shadow and Light. 
New York: M. K. McElderry Bosoks, 
1987. (Sth - 7th Grade) 

Fifteen year old Emma looks forward 
to spending the summer on her beloved 
grandmother’s Vermont farm. She 1s dev- 
astated to learn that her grandmother 1s 
fatally ill and wants Emma to help her live 
her last months in peace and dignity. 

Bunting, Anne Evelyn. The Happy 
Funeral. New York: HarperCollins, 1982. 
(K-3rd Grade) 

Laura and her sister May-May cel- 
ebrate her grandfather’s life using the 
Chinese traditions which were so impor- 
tant to him. There is a map of the spirit 
world, a bag of food for his journey, anda 
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broken comb which will be reunited when 
Grandmother and Grandfather meet again 
in the after-life. The funeral is described 
as “not scary” since Grandfather wears his 
familiar smile even though he is in his 
casket. Candy to sweeten the sorrow and 
“jazzed up” music to emphasize happi- 
ness are part of the celebration before the 
burial. Laura realizes that while death 
may be a happy event for someone who Is 
very old and has lived a good life, it still is 
sad for the survivors. 

Barker, Peggy. What Happened When 
Grandma Died. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1984. (2nd and 3rd 
Grade) REL 

One day a young girl loses her grand- 
mother. On the way to the funeral, her 
father explains death to her. He says that 
since Grandma believed in Jesus, she 1s in 
heaven with Him where there is no pain. 

Clifford, Eth. The Remembering Box. 
Boston: Houghton. Mifflin, 1985. (4th 
and 5th Grade) 

On Joshua’s weekly visits to his 
srandma’s house, he gets to choose an 
item from the “remembering box.” With 
each item that Joshua picks Grandma tells 
him astory. Joshua and his grandma also 
talk about Jewish traditions, love, and 
family. After the death of his grandma, 
Joshua learns to deal with the loss by 
getting out the box and remembering the 
time they spent together. 

De Paoli, Tomi. Nana Upstairs and 
Nana Downstairs. New York: Putnam, 
1973. (PS-K) 
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The love of a child for his grand- 
mother and Tommy’s adjustment to her 
death are told in tender comfortable terms. 

Donnelly, Elfie. So Long, Grandpa. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1981. (Sth 
and 6th Grade) 

Micky, a young Viennese boy, de- 
scribes his relationship with his grandfa- 
ther who lives with them and 1s ill with 
cancer. Although his parents seem to want 
to deny the seriousness of grandpa’s con- 
dition, Micky must struggle with his in- 
creased pain and fatigue. In the process of 
helping grandpa, Micky learns to disen- 
tangle death from its social trappings and 
to accept the fact that Grandpa still lives as 
long as someone thinks of him. The novel 
also demonstrates how family relation- 
ships are strained by terminal illness. 

Gould, Deborah Lee. Grandpa’s Slide 
Show. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Books, 1987. (2nd and 3rd Grade) 

Sam and Douglas love to spend the 
night at grandma and grandpa’s where 
they watch slide shows that remind them 
of the past things they’ve shared. After 
Grandpa dies, they continue to use the 
slides as a way of remembering how im- 
portant he was to their family. 

Hazen, Barbara Shook. Why Did 
Grandpa Die? Racine: Western Publish- 
ing Company. Inc. 1985. (2nd and 3rd 
Grade) Parents 

This book helps parents to open dis- 
cussion with their children. Reading the 
book to a child is one way to help him/her 
to share feelings and discover that the 
comfort people bring to each other 1s very 
helpful and necessary. 
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Hoopes, Lyn Littlefield. Nana. New 
York: HarperCollins, 1981. (K-3rd Grade) 
Parents 

This story-poem follows a little girl 
through the day after her grandmother’s 
death. She has learned a lot from Nana, 
especially to listen for and expect subtle 
responses from nature. The girl is com- 
forted and accepting at the end knowing 
that Nana will always be near her. 

Jukes, Mavis. Blackberries in the 
Dark. New York: Knopf, 1985. (2nd and 
3rd Grade) 

Austin, a young boy, visits his grand- 
mother the summer after his grandfather 
dies. He tries to come to terms with his 
loss as he recalls the things they did to- 
gether. 

L'Engle, Madeleine. A Ring of End- 
less Light. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 1980. (5th Grade and Up) 

This is the fourth book in a series 
about the Austin family and it involves 15 
year old Vicki and her summer visiting her 
maternal grandfather who is dying of leu- 
kemia. If this were not enough, Vicki also 
has to face the attempted suicide of a 
friend and the death of a neighbor who 
drowns trying to rescue him. Vicki is 
helped by a close knit family and by the 
serene outlook of her grandfather himself 
who faces death calmly, relying on the 
Bible, philosophy and literature. After her 
grandfather’s death, Vicki is further sad- 
dened when a young child being brought 
to the hospital for help dies in her arms. 
She begins to wonder why anyone would 
choose to stay alive in such a cruel world. 
Then she remembers her brother’s friend 
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Peavy, Linda. Allison’s Grandfa- 
ther. New York: Charles Scribner’s and 
Sons, 1981. (Grades 1-4) 

Erica confronts death, but it is the 
death of her friend’s grandfather so dis- 
tance softens the blow. The encounter 
raises many questions in her mind, but she 
postpones asking them until she is ready to 
cope. The book says that the light and life 
of a person lives on after death, and the 
soft illustrations reveal the importance of 
love, kindness, and caring. 

Siepian, Jan. The Broccoli Tapes. 
New York: Philomel Books, 1988. (6th 
and 7th Grade) 

Sara's father said that their stay in 
Hawaii would only be for a few months, 
but it seemed forever to Sara. During her 
stay, Sara sends tapes back to her class in 
Boston about her adventures. One of them 
is about the death of her grandmother. 

Stevens, Margaret. When Grandpa 
Died. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1979. 
(K - 3rd Grade) Parents 


Adam and his experimentation with com- 
municating with dolphins. Adam helps 
Vicki by bringing her to the dolphins who 
playfully recharge her energy and form a 
ring of endless light around her, encourag- 
ing her to continue to struggle in life. 

Madler, Trudy. Why Did Grandma | 
Die? Milwaukee: Raintree Children’s 
Books, 1980. (1st-4th Grade) Parents 

After the sudden death of her grandma, 
Heidi is faced with not knowing how to 
deal with her feelings. She regrets not 
saying good-bye and hopes that, if she 
wishes hard, her grandma will come back. 
Heidi talks with her parents and others at 
her grandma’s funeral and realizes that 
part of her grandma will always be with 
her. 

Mazer, Norma Fox. After the Rain. 
New York: William Morrow, 1987. (6th 
- 7th Grade) 

After discovering that her grandfa- 
ther, Izzy, is dying of cancer, Rachel must 
stop after school to check up on him. Soon 
these stops becomeachore, but then Rachel! 
realizes how important Izzy is to her. In 
the end, she sees her experience as bitter- 


her grandpa who lives with the family. 
They enjoy reading, story-telling, and 
an | _ working in the garden. Even though she 
Miles, Miska. Annie and The Old | has learned why things die from her 
One. Boston: Little, Brown, 1971, (2nd | grandpa, the little girlis unprepared for his 
9rd Grade) death and is angry when he does not return 
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A young girl spends lots of time with 
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Thomas, Jane Resh. Saying Good- 
bye to Grandma. New York: Clarion 
Books, 1988. (3rd and 4th Grade) 

Before Suzie attends her grandma’s 
funeral, she is very curious and fearful 
about what it will be like. Joining her 
aunts, uncles and cousins, Suzie finds her- 
self caught up in the rituals of death. 

Townsend, Maryann and Ronnie 
Stern. Pop’s Secret. Reading, MA: Ad- 
dison-Wesley, 1980. (K-2nd Grade) 

Mark remembers Pop, his grandfa- 
ther, who has moved in with them after his 
wife’s death, Mark especially values the 
pictures Pop shows him about his youth. 
After Pop’s death, Mark is angry and con- 
fused and wonders who will fill his 
grandpa’s place now that he is gone. His 
mother suggests that Mark make an album 
from the pictures Pop has shown him and 
that he write down the memories so that 
Pop will always remain a part of the fam- 


ily. 


DEATH OF SIBLINGS 

Cleaver, Vera. Belle Pruitt. New 
York: Lippincott, 1988. (6th-7th Grade) 

Belle’s simple happy life with her 
family is turned upside down when her 
baby brother dies. Her mother withdraws 
into a silent world of grief and mourning. 
No one knows how to help, but Belle 
realizes that she is the only one who can 
assist her mom. 

Ellis, Sarah. A Family Project. New 
York: McElderry Books, 1988. (7th Grade 
and up) 

Eleven year old Jessica knew that the 
family meeting that her dad called wouldn't 
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be good news. That day in school Jessica 
and Margaret had paired up for a project. 
When father announced that Mother was 
going to have a baby, Margaret and Jessica 
decide to shape their project around that 
topic. Through all their work, however, 
they were unprepared for what happened. 
This book was previously published as 
The Baby Project. 

Guest, Judith. Ordinary People. New 
York: Viking Press, 1976. (6th Grade and 
Up) 

Conrad Jarrett blames himself for not 
saving his brother Buck from drowning in 
a boating accident. His guilt leads to a 
suicide attempt and to the separation of his 
parents whose fragile relationship breaks 
under the tension. Conrad’s condition 
worsens when a hospital acquaintance 
succeeds at suicide and Con realizes that 
he made no effort to prevent her death 
either. Through the help of his psycholo- 
gist, Dr. Berger, Conrad is able to forgive 
himself for his mistakes and to try to 
convince his parents that seeking help 
from a counselor might be beneficial for 
them as well. 

Hermes, Patricia. Nobody’s Fault. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 
1980. (Sth - 6th Grade) 

Like most siblings, Emily and Mat- 
thew have acomplicated relationship, part 
love, part rivalry. When Monse 
(Matthew’s nickname and short for Mon- 
ster) is killed in a lawn mower accident, 
Emily blames herself for not being around 
to save him. Her first reaction is denial as 
she writes in her diary that Monse is just in 
the hospital. Then she becomes physi- 
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cally ill and is unable to attend the funeral, 


After Emily stops eating and starts to Sleep 
most of the day, her parents contact a 


psychiatrist who helps her see that she 
cannot run away from her grief. Emily is 
finally able to say: “Accidents happen, 
It’s nobody’s fault!” She visits the cem- 
etery to say good-bye and, wearing 
Monse’s baseball cap, she is ready to get 
on with her life. 

Ipswitch, Elaine. Scott Was Here. 
New York: Delacorte Press, 1979. (5th 
Grade and Up) 

Scott and Steven Ipswitch, twin sons 
of the author, must face Scott’s diagnosis 
of advanced Hodgkin’s Disease. Steven 
and his parents must also deal with Scott’s 
hair loss, nausea and frequent blood and 
bone marrow tests. They are devastated 
when they learn that their son and brother 
has two years to live at the most. Mean- 
while Scott begins to get better, using 
writing and illustrating to cope with his 
illness. His family gains hope that he will 
recover. The author shows the demands of 
family life under stress and Steven’s lone- 
liness as his parents devote their energies 
to his twin. Eventually Scott’s writings 
are used by doctors as lessons for dealing 
with the terminally ill. Although Scott has 
periods of remission, he eventually devel- 
ops leukemia and after a five and a half 
year struggle dies. 

McClendon, Gloria Houston. My 
Brother Joey Died. New York: Julian 
Messner, 1982. (3rd - 6th Grade) 

A young girl is upset at her brother’s 
teasing and wishes she would never see 
him again. When she comes home from 
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school she finds he has been hospitalized 
with Reye’s Syndrome, probably caused 
by a virus he caught from his sister. When 
Joey dies during the night, the girl must 
experience bewildering remarks by rela- 
tives as well as her own feelings of guilt, 
anger, and loneliness. At the funeral, she 
decides she doesn’t want to leave Joey 
alone, and would rather pretend that he is 
just away at camp. Eventually, the girl 
joins a support group of other children 
who have lost loved ones and discovers 
that getting feelings out in the open is 
important. She also discovers that her 
parents’ pain is so great that they some- 
times forget hers. The address of this 
national support group for bereaved par- 
ents and siblings 1s also included. 

Miner, Jane Claypool. Mountain 
Fear: When a Brother Dies. Mankato, 
MN.: Crestwood House, 1982. (Sth Grade 
and Up) 

After the death of his twin brother 
Don inamountain climbing accident, John 
Murphy decides it will be impossible to 
ever be normal again. He avoids other 
people and develops a fear of heights 
himself. When he skips school, he meets 
aten year old boy who he nicknames Bozo 
and who he hopes will take the place of his 
brother. When Bozo asks him to be his big 
brother at a Boy’s Club camping trip, John 
1s initially excited. But when he discovers 
the trip is to the same spot where Don died, 
he refuses, deciding it is better to be alone 
and not care about people. That way you 
are not hurt 1f you lose them. The end of 
the book emphasizes the healing power of 
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human relationships and is especially ap- 
propriate for reluctant readers. 

Naughton, Jim. My Brother Stealing 
Second. New York: Harper and Row, 
1989. (7th - 8th Grade) 

After the sudden death of his brother, 
Billy, Bobby is afraid to walk in his foot- 
steps. Bobby talks with Annie about this. 
Annie, whose parents’ deaths have locked 
her in her own world of grief and anger 
does not know what to say. Together and 
slowly, they begin to pick up the pieces of 
their lives. 

Richter, Elizabeth. Losing Someone 
You Love: When A Brother or a Sister 
Dies. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1986. (Sth Grade and Up) 

Sixteen young people ranging in age 
from ten to twenty-four describe the fears, 
sorrows, and guilt they experienced when 
a brother or sister died. They share in the 
hope that what they have suffered will 
help kids in similar situations. 


DEATH OF A FRIEND 

Bunting, Anne Evelyn. The Empty 
Window. New York: F. Warne Books, 
1980. (3rd - 6th Grade) 

C.G. and Sweeney fear visiting their 
friend Joe because they don’t know what 
to say to someone who is facing death. 
They also don’t want to observe the physi- 
cal devastation of his body. They decide 
to capture a wild parrot as a gift for Joe so 
that the bird will keep him company and 
get them off the hook. Later C.G. realizes 
why Joe is so obsessed with parrots—they 
are free. Consequently, he releases Tag-a- 
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long after Joe’s death and remembers his 
friend whenever he sees a parrot. 

Byars, Betsy. Good-bye Chicken 
Little. New York: HarperCollins, 1979. 
(Sth - 6th Grade) 

Jimmie encourages his Uncle Pete 
not to accept a dare to walk across the ice 
of the Monday River. Pete ignores the 
advice and falls through and drowns. When 
Mother blames Jimmie for encouraging 
Pete’s pranks, he begins to feel guilty and 
labels himself Chicken Little. He also 
feels out of place in his outgoing, unpre- 
dictable family but eventually is com- 
forted when his mother throws a party in 
Pete’s honor, and Pete’s friends celebrate 
his pranks and his enjoyment of life. 

Cohn, Janice. | Hada Friend Named 
Peter. New York: William Morrow and 
Co., 1987. (2nd - 3rd Grade) Parents 

From time to time when a young child 
dies, adults are faced with the problem of 
what they should tell his/her classmates. 
in this story, Betsy learns of the sudden 
death of her friend, Peter. Through the 
help of her parents, Betsy is able to create 
a special tribute for her friend. She also 
knows that he will never be forgotten. 

Deaver, Julie Reece. Say Good-night. 
New York: HarperCollins, 1988. (6th - 
7th Grade) 

Jimmy and Morgan were best friends 
and shared everything from childhood es- 
capades to breaking into the professional 
theater scene in Chicago. When a car 
accident kills Jimmy, Morgan must find a 
way to cope with his death alone. 

Paterson, Katherine. Bridge to 
Terabithia. New York: Crowell, 1977. 
(4th-7th Grade) 
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Jess and Leslie become friends after 
they compete in a running race at schoo], 
They create a secret kingdom in the woods 
named Terabithia, where they reign as 
king and queen, and they go there when- 
ever they want to feel in charge of their 
lives. Leslie opens worlds of imagination 
and learning for Jess, and he is saddened 
when she drowns ina flood-swollen creek 
on her way to Terabithia alone. At first, 
Jess feels guilty because he did not accom- 
pany Laurie, choosing instead to go to the 
Smithsonian with his teacher, Miss 
Edmunds. Later, he experiences denial 
and resentment and decides everyone is 
crying for themselves and not for Leslie. 
Jess destroys his paints and paper out of 
frustration, and vows not to draw again, 
but later he realizes that if he really loves 
Leslie, he has to stand up to his fears and 
go on. He chooses his sister May Belle to 
take Leslie’s place and he tries to teach her 
all that he learned in the short while that he 
and Leslie had been friends. 

Peck, Richard. Close Enough to 
Touch. New York: Delacorte Press, 1981. 
(6th Grade and Up) 

Matt Moran is in love with Dory 
Gunderson who dies suddenly of a brain 
aneurysm. After Dory’s mother treats him 
insensitively during the funeral, Matt de- 
cides to get roaring drunk. Although he 
meets another girl named Margaret, he 
decides to make a career out of being 
miserable. When he misses the senior 
prom while trying to hold a memorial 
service for Dory, he realizes that it is O.K, 
to go on with life and to love again. He 
makes progress in self-knowledge and in 
reaching out to others, and, as the novel 
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closes, there 1s hope for Matt and Marga- 
fet: 

Thomas, Ianthe. Hi, Mrs. Mallory! 
New York: HarperCollins, 1979. (K - 3rd 
Grade) 

Li’! Bits’ best friend is Mrs. Mallory, 
an elderly white woman who lives next 
door. Mrs. M always has a snack waiting 
for the little girl after school. She tells Li’ 
Bits stories of her youth, and in turn the 
girl writes checks and letters for the old 
woman whois bothered by arthritis. When 
Mrs. Mallory doesn’t answer her door- 
bell one day, Li’] Bits is worried, and 
when she finds out her friend is dead, she 
feels as though her heart is gone. After 
Mrs. M’s son returns for the funeral, he 
gives L1’l Bits one of his mother’s dogs to 
become her very own pet and to help her 
remember her friend. 

Zindel, Paul. A Begonia for Miss 
Applebaum. New York: HarperCollins, 
1989. (Sth Grade and Up) 

Discovering that their beloved former 
teacher, Miss Applebaum, is terminally 
ill, Henry and Zelda accompany her on her 
excursions to the more colorful parts of 
New York City. Not only do they learn to 
confront death with courage, but through 
Miss Applebaum they learn to live life 
more fully. 

General 

Marxhausen, Joanne. If/ Should Die, 
If I Should Live. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1975. (K - 2nd Grade) 
REL 

Examines death from the perspective 
of a Christian who looks forward to ever- 
lasting life. 
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Mellonie, Bryan. Lifetimes: a Beau- 
tiful Way to Explain Death to Children. 
New York: Bantam Books, 1983. (2nd - 
3rd Grade) 

This sensitive text explains life and 
death in a caring and beautiful way. it tells 
about beginnings, endings, and everything 
in between. 

Nelesen, James H. Mr. Washington’s 
Traveling Music. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1986. (2nd- 3rd Grade) 
REL 

Clare is saddened by the death of her 
school’s janitor, Mr. Washington. Then 
the Easter sunrise service reminds her of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. She then 
realizes that Mr. Washington’s singing 
was in celebration of his eternal life. 

Stein, Sara Bonnett. About Dying. 
New York: Walker and Co., 1974. (K - 
2nd Grade) 

Separate texts for adults and children 
explore the physical aspects of death, the 
rites associated with the burial, and the 
emotions experienced when a pet or a 
relative dies. 

Zim, Herbert S. and S. Bleeker. Life 
and Death. New York: HarperCollins, 
1970. (4th - 5th Grade) Parents 

The authors describe death as a part of 
living. They tell what happens to the 
human body when it dies, how death is 
recognized, and what burial laws are fol- 
lowed. Customs vary over the whole 
world, and Zim and Bleeker use several 
examples to demonstrate the diverse ways 
each person meets his/her common sor- 
row.+ 
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MEMORIES 


Tee is a saying that the more things change, the more they stay the same. Or, as Kin g 
Solomon put it: “Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new? Ithath been already 
of old time, which was before us.”(Eccles. 1:10) As I reflect on my 42 years of teaching in 
Lutheran schools, I find that Solomon's wisdom applies as much to education as it does to 
other walks of life. Buildings and equipment have changed drastically (usually for the better), 
but the basic needs of students and the ingredients of effective teaching are very much the 
same. 

First off, I want to pay tribute to my devoted parents and to the church-work tradition of 
St. Lorenz Lutheran Church in Frankenmuth, Michigan, for pointing me in the direction of 
Lutheran teaching as a life’s work. It was customary in Frankenmuth at my time for every 
family to send at least one offspring into a church-related profession. My father would surely 
have appreciated my taking over his retail business after his retirement, yet he gave his whole- 
hearted approval when Principal E.F. Rittmueller of St. Lorenz Lutheran School suggested 
that both my brother and I should enroll at River Forest. It was that kind of networking that 
eventually produced well over 300 church professionals from St. Lorenz alone. 


ALva, OKLAHOMA 

And so, after the required number of college courses, I sat in a small room at Concordia on 
“Call Night”. [remember the occasion as vividly as I do the day when I popped the question 
to Margaret Friedrich (who was also a student at RF at the time). In fact, the two historic events 
came hard on each other’s heels, since the presence of engaged couples on campus was 
frowned upon in those days. The destination on my call document sounded like a foreign 
country to me: Zion Lutheran Church and School, Alva, Oklahoma. The daunting 
assignment: principal/teacher of the two-room school, organist, choir director, church 
secretary, school janitor, et al. 








Frederick Trinklein received both the Spiritus Christi Medallion and an honorary Litt.D. 
degree from his alma mater. Margaret and he reside in Shoreham, on Long Island’s north 
shore, where they frequently host their extended family. 
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Now I must point out that I took the 
first piano lesson of my life as a college 
freshman on a dummy keyboard, with 
Margo Link as my patient instructor. Play- 
ing the piano was never a favorite activity 
of mine, and I frequently traded my prac- 
tice time to fellow students for filthy lucre 
or other favors. Unfortunately, I later 
passed the entrance examination for organ 
instruction by memorizing three piano 
pieces that I was supposed to be sight 
reading for the examining committee. 
Ultimately, my proficiency on the organ 
extended to the hymnal (provided the 
melodies did not exceed two sharps or two 
flats). Nevertheless, I let it be known in 
my senior year that I would go anywhere 
in the world as a Lutheran teacher so long 
as the assignment did not include music 
duties. 

But the Lord works in mysterious 
ways, and the call to Alva provided a 
cleansing and chastening of character that 
prepared me admirably for many of life’s 
other vicissitudes. It was unthinkable, of 
course, to turn a call down for any reason. 
And, by great good fortune, a music pro- 
fessor at a college in Alva asked whether 
she could continue her duties as choir 
director at the church. This cut my music 
duties at the church roughly in half. 

It was also fortunate that the church 
organ was a reed instrument, which did 
not require the use of my feet. But a new 
Reuter pipe organ had been on order for a 
long time, and it arrived in Alva during my 
tenure there. Nervous perspiration was so 
profuse when I played that instrument that 
Margaret’s mother once accused her of 
not properly troning my dress shirts. But 
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I finally managed, with the help of Prof. 
Beck's 76 Offertories, to use the foot ped- 
als for some non-hymn pieces, much to the 
amazement of the congregants. 

Full of educationist zeal, and with the 
help of the vicar and later of my wife, I 
quickly departmentalized Zion’ s little two- 
room school. Margaret taught art and 
music, I took science, reading, and math, 
and the vicar got what was left. With only 
some thirty pupils in grades 1 through 8, 
there was ample opportunity for everyone 
to hear what was going on in every lesson 
in the room. And I fully concur with the 
observation of Elfrieda Miller (Lutheran 
Education, November/December 1988, p. 
102) that the presence of more than one 
grade in aroomcan be adistinct advantage 
to the learner 





It was unthinkable, of course, to 
turn a call down for any reason. 





The Alva school was the recycled 
church building, and it did not contain 
indoor plumbing. Wild and wide-open 
was the countryside of the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle of that time. An occasional John 
Wayne movie was even filmed near Alva. 
And every so often one of the pupils would 
come to school on horseback. Weather 
permitting, Sunday afternoons were often 
devoted to shooting jack rabbits with a 
sixshooter from horseback. 

In due time, Zion school even fielded 
(literally) a basketball team, complete with 
cheerleaders and hand-lettered jerseys. 
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And eventually the big day came when the 
old clapboard school building was auc- 
tioned off as a private home and ground 
was broken for a modern brick edifice. But 
since I had already accepted a call to 
Racine, Wisconsin, by that time, I never 
had a chance to teach in the new building. 


RAcINE LUTHERAN HicH SCHOOL 
Racine Lutheran High School started out 
In anarrow, 3-story former Lutheran grade 
school. As chairman of the science de- 
partment, I had the formidable job of equip- 
ping the school for the teaching of biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and physics. Unfortu- 
nately, the science room was also used for 
confirmation instruction, and the pastor 
once complained that the noxious odors 
on the lecture table did not help his class to 
concentrate on Luther’s catechism. 

At one point, I got so frustrated with 
the limitations of my surroundings that I 
wrote to the author of the text, Modern 
Physics, for help. His unexpected reply 
was that ““a good science teacher can teach 
in a barn.” I have never forgotten that 
reprimand, Little did I know it then, but 
eventually I would become a co-author 
and then sole author of Modern Physics, 
which has for decades been the most widely 
used high school physics text in the coun- 
try. 

The enrollment of the school grew so 
rapidly that a split schedule had to be 
introduced, with half the students attend- 
ing in the morning and the other half in the 
afternoon. The construction of a new 
school, on a new and spacious campus, 
was soon begun. To save space and teach- 
ing time in the science department, I asked 
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for a lecture room that was separated from _ Racine’s water and health department 
the chemistry/physics laboratory by a fold- chemist. 

ing wall. This enabled me to supervise 
activities in the lab while lecturing in the 
adjoming room. 

During this time, it was also neces- 
sary to bring my academic credentials up 
to speed, since the science offerings at 
River Forest in my day were few and far 


LoncG ISLAND LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL 
In 1962, I accepted a call as Science De- 
partment Chairman of Long Island Luth- 
eran High School. The school had been 
started only two years earlier, so once 
again I had the task of equipping a build- 
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between. With a growing family and 
limited time for attending college courses, 
I started to fill the gap by taking corre- 
spondence courses through the extension 
divisions of various universities—physi- 
ology from Nebraska, chemistry from 
Iowa, and calculus, physics, and astronomy 
from Wisconsin. Lab work was performed 
at home or in a nearby college laboratory. 
Exams were taken at the home of a pastor, 
who had to certify that I didn’t cheat. 

My correspondence professor at the 
University of Wisconsin, Dr. Charles 
Huffer, and I became such close friends 
that we eventually co-authored Modern 
Space Science, the nation’s first high school 
astronomy text, and An /ntroduction to 
Astronomy, a first-year college text. 

In the summer of 1948 I started at- 
tending Northwestern University, and four 
summers later I emerged with a master’s 
degree in science education. Subsequent 
summers were spent in producing supple- 
mental income in the laboratory and pump 
room of the Racine Water Department. 
The water plant is located on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, and the cool breezes of 
the night shift made for adelightful change 
of pace from sweltering classrooms. When 
I left Racine, one of my former students at 
the high school took over the position of 
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ing for the teaching of science. I had one 
of the rooms rebuilt into a theater-type 
lecture hall, and to show how functional it 
was for large classes, I taught astronomy 
to a group of 85 students at one time, 
ranging from freshmen to seniors. Lec- 
ture sections were then divided into smaller 
groups for lab work. 

The campus of LILHS is a 32-acre 
former Gatsby-era estate, complete with a 
38-room mansion. Ten rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of this mansion housed the eight 
Trinkleins, which now included my wid- 
owed father. For a time, unmarried male 
teachers occupied one wing of the man- 
sion, while the unmarried females resided 
in the other wing. This made us chaper- 
ones of a sort. The system worked, and 
there were three weddings of mansion 
dwellers after the first year. 

Commuting to school now consisted 
of simply walking downstairs. (In Alva, 
the school was across the street from the 
teacherage, and in Racine I had a 15- 
minute walk. So for eight years we really 
didn’t need a car. But we finally capitu- 
lated and bought one because people were 
beginning to feel sorry for us. (Or were 
they envious because of all the car repairs 
we didn’t have to pay for?) The short 
commutes also gave me more time for 
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professional writing, the opportunities for 
which continued to grow. 

In 1968, the father of one of my stu- 
dents offered to pay the travel expenses 
and other costs for a book on the relation- 
ship between modern science and reli- 
gious faith that I had always wanted to 
write. The result was The God of Science, 
which recounts my interviews with 38 
Nobel laureates and other leading scien- 
tists on theirreligious views. The leg work 
for the book had taken Margaret and me to 
thirteen countries. The God of Science 
also led to the establishment at Fordham 
University of the World Institute for Sci- 
entific Humanism, which I co-directed 
with Dr. Enrico Cantore, a Jesuit physi- 
cist. 

In 1970, I took a group of my as- 
tronomy students to Mexico to view atotal 
solar eclipse. One of the students in that 
group was Roger Ressmeyer, who is today 
a renowned photographer for National 
Geographic, Life, People and many other 
leading magazines. Roger hasrightly been 
dubbed “The Matthew Brady of Space.” 

Eclipse chasing is addictive. Our trip 
to the Gulf of California for the eclipse of 
July, 1991, was my tenth such expedition. 
Over the years, these and other trips have 
taken Margaret and me to 35 countries on 
six continents and are largely responsible 
for the more than 20,000 slides and prints 
in our library. 

Nassau Community College, the larg- 
est commuter school in the New York 
State University system with more than 
20,000 students, is located near Long Is- 
land Lutheran High School. In 1970, 
NCC learned that I was the co-author of 
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the text the college was using in its as- 
tronomy classes and asked me to teach the 
course as an adjunct professor in the 
Evening Division. In 1990, after twenty 
years of teaching both daytime andevening 
classes at the school, I was the recipient of 
the Adjunct Professor of the Year Award. 

All five of our children graduated 
from Long Island Lutheran High School. 
It is a real tribute to the academic excel- 
lence of that school to note that they went 
on to earn undergraduate and graduate 
degrees in such prestigious institutions of 
higher learning as Valparaiso, Northwest- 
ern, Syracuse, New York University, 
Cornell, Wharton, and Hofstra. To date, 
seven grandchildren have also been added 
to the Trinklein family tree. 

At LILHS I had the largely honorary 
title of Dean of Faculty. But the term took 
on added meaning as I gradually became 
the oldest and longest-lasting teacher on 
the faculty. After 42 years (and 11 princi- 
pals) of Lutheran teaching, I retired from 
the system in 1987. But lecturing and 
writing still take up much of my time, and 
I particularly enjoy teaching an Elderhostel 
astronomy course several times a year at 
Koinonia, a Lutheran camp near the Dela- 
ware River in western New York State. 


Wuat Is A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL? 

Ata science convention some time ago, a 
teacher stopped at my publisher’s booth to 
examine the latest edition of Modern Phys- 
ics. When he saw on the title page that I 
was a teacher at a Lutheran school, he 
asked, somewhat derisively, “What ts 
Christian physics?” I don’t remember 
what I answered at the time, but the answer 
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that I would give today and that epito- 
mizes my career as a Lutheran teacher js 
this: “Christian physics (or math or En- 
glish or music or whatever) is physics 
taught by a Christian—and taught well,” 

If Lutheran schools are nothing more 
than places where religion courses are 
added to an otherwise secular curriculum, 
than we are wasting the time and money of 
the schools’ supporters. Butif every course 
is taught by a knowledgeable, Gospel- 
oriented teacher who knows how to relate 
that subject to Holy Scriptures, then-our 
schools will live up to their stated objec- 
tives. 

This happens very effectively when 
the same person teaches a religion course 
as well as another discipline. [know from 
experience that students listen much more 
attentively when, for example, a physics 
teacher also teaches a class on, let us say, 
“The Psalms for Today.” Over the years, 
in addition to chemistry, physics, math, 
and astronomy, I taught courses in church 
history, doctrine, and Old Testament. 
(With Margaret, I co-authored God’s Old 
Testament People in 1986 for Concordia’s 
high school religion series.) 

In my religion courses, I made it a 
habit to spend the last part of the class 
period discussing questions students had 
onreligious or moral topics. This gave the 
students a “dessert” to look forward to if 
the lectures became too tedious. The only 
requirement was that the questions had to 
be in writing (although anonymous) and 
had to be submitted in advance to give me 
achance to consult Koehler’s Summary of 
Christian Doctrine, if necessary. Inciden- 
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tally, “Doc” Koehler taught Schiller and 
Goethe at River Forest as well as religion. 
[still have a large file of those student 
questions. Andas1 look at them again, the 
truth of Solomon’s pronouncement that I 
quoted at the beginning of this article 
stands out loud and clear. Judge for your- 
self from this sampling from the 1950's: 
“How come you always run across 
Catholic girls or boys before meeting 
any Lutheran girls or boys?” 


“My mother is not enough of a friend 
to me. I can’t discuss my problems 
with her.” 


“Will steps be taken to reunite the 
synods?” 


“T don’t have a locker.” 


‘How do you know when you are 
really in love?” 


“Why do you do things that you re- 
gret afterwards?” 


“What are some good arguments that 
can be used in discussions with evo- 
lutionists?”’ 


So “the way we were” is really the way we 
are. Only the cars and haircuts and slang 
and clothing styles and educational jargon 
have changed. When I step into a class- 
room today for a guest lecture, I see the 
same eagerness and deviltry and saintli- 
ness in the eyes of students that I have 
always seen. And today’s teenagers can 
tell as quickly as ever whether J am really 
interested in them or whether I am simply 
marking time. 
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Signing that first call to Alvain 1945, 
and others over the years, involved a deep 
spiritual commitment for me. The Lord 
has blessed that commitment beyond any- 
thing I could have imagined, both profes- 
sionally and personally. And, most im- 
portantly for a Christian teacher, I have 
been able to interact in innumerable ways 
with the academic and spiritual lives of 
thousands of young people. 

There have also been calls to Luth- 
eran schools (five to high schools and 
three to Concordia colleges) that I did not 
accept. As every dedicated church profes- 
sional knows, the evaluation of a new call 
is atime of real soul-searching. The “old” 
call is still a valid one, but the “new” one 
usually presents different directions. Para- 
mount in my own thinking has always 
been whether the goals of the present 
position have been met and whether the 
people and facilities are in place for carry- 
ing the work forward. Also, does the new 
call give me the chance to make an impact, 
both inside and outside the church, in my 
chosen field of science education? 

Recently, during a trip to Hawai, 
Margaret and I were the guests of a retired 
naval officer who was a pupil of mine 
during that first year in Oklahoma. To my 
great surprise, he recited things that I told 
his class those many years ago that have 
had a positive impact on his life. Suddenly 
I realized how great the power is that 
teachers exert in their classrooms—and 
how very important it is that the flow of 
Christian teachers should continue un- 

abated for generations to come!-++ 
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Making the Choice: 





Lutheran Education 


Fess the time Lara was born, my husband and I agreed that our children would attend public 

schools, After all, [had grown up in public schools and I felt my education was sufficient, We 
pay enormous amounts in taxes every year for the privilege of sending our children to public 
schools so surely they must be adequate for our needs. 

When Lara was three I sent her to Bethlehem Christian Day School, a Lutheran-Missouri 
Synod school in Baltimore. The teacher was terrific and the experiences wonderful. But there 
was something more, something I couldn’t put my finger on. Butit felt positive and I was glad 
for the feeling. Lara continued in the preschool fours and did so well that we took her to Johns 
Hopkins for evaluation. 

The testing showed that Lara was beyond gifted and talented. She was genius level and 
we couldn't have been prouder. We knew that her intelligence was not of our doing, but as 
human as we are, it was easy to internalize all the glowing reports. 

Our first concern was where to send her for kindergarten. The psychologist recom- 
mended several prestigious girls schools and well known Catholic schools. 

“But how about our small Lutheran School?” 

“No”, she said. “It couldn’t possibly meet all her needs. Even the public schools would 
be better.” 

My heart sank knowing that our adventures at Bethlehem would soon be over. I began 
my search for a “better school” with an open mind. What I found was a lot of closed hearts. 

I ruled out the Catholic Schools because I am not Catholic. These schools may be 
excellent in teaching the fundamentals, but I didn’t want to battle with my daughter over 
religious issues and beliefs on a regular basis. How easily could my child shift from the 
Catholic rituals during the week, to the Lutheran services on Sunday.? If she did not 
participate at school, would other children single her out for rejection? [knew then that! would 
choose a school without religious instruction over one with an alternate faith. Having made 
that decision I also realized that I had come to depend on Lara’s daily spiritual instruction at 
Bethlehem as a support in her Christian education. 
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My next stops were the girls schools that are highly competitive. I strolled the large 


manicured lawns and saw the uniformed girls as they hurried by to classes. It occurred to me 
that this college prep school had the air of a college. But I only had a five year old daughter. 
I pictured her taking the two hour entrance exam that would set her forever on a course of 
competition and study. I couldn’t sign away those laughter filled years. 


The public schools in our area are supposed to be very good. Unfortunately they are also 
overcrowded. As fast as they can build new schools, they are filled. Walking through the 
hallways you can feel the franticness of teachers, administrators and students trying to do it 
all. But this was where I had ended up. 

“What kind of programs do you have for the gifted children?” I asked. 

“We don’t believe in recognizing gifted children until the third grade,” answered the 
administrator sucking a sour ball. 

“But my child has been recognized already. What can you do for her?” 

The woman shook her head at me as she might a slow child. “It is our experience that they 
all even out eventually if we just put them together.” 

I frowned, shook my head and left. I didn’t want Lara to “even out.” I wanted her to be 
challenged, fulfilled, happy and striving to be her best. Where could I find that? 

I ended up back at Bethlehem, talking to Donna Adams, the principal. She told me about 
the teacher and her years of experience at Bethlehem. She told me about how Lara could take 
math with the first grade but otherwise would stay inher ownclass. We talked about the parent 
involvement that supplements the teaching, the computers available to every student from 
preschooler on up, about the library, the lunch program, the P.E. instructor. And we talked 
about Lara, about how she was special, as are all of God’s children. 

[realized that day that my responsibility tomy children went beyond giving thema quality 
education. I also needed to provide them with the fullness of opportunities. The most 
important opportunity is to learn about Jesus, His blessings and what He expects from us. 

Each year Bethlehem has a theme. When Lara was in kindergarten it was “Sharing the 
Caring Christ.” This past year we enrolled Lara in first grade to the theme of “Let the Son 
shine.” I know now what that feeling was that I felt that first year. It was God’s love. The 
building is bursting with it. 

[have seen Lara grow in ability, stature and knowledge. As expected, she has done very 
well in school. But equally important she is happy with her friends and teachers. And I am 
happy: with my daughter, with her school and with the knowledge that Lara is getting to know 
first hand about the “Caring Christ.” 

A Lutheran education may not be for everyone, but it bears looking into. Granted, we 
have given up the possibility of purchasing a new bedroom set several times. But in giving 
up the furniture, we have found a home at Bethlehem and in Lutheran education.+ 
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Rich Bimler 


The Wake Up Call 


oi Tee is your wake up call,” the little New Jersey voice said. And 
it was the beginning of my Easter celebration! 

I was having trouble throughout Holy Week getting into the 
Resurrection spirit. This was the first time that none of the kids nor 
grandkids would be with us for Easter. And what is Easter Without 
family? For me, it was going to be a downer, a hollow experience, 
rather than a Holy one. I was stuck on Good Friday, Noone to Worship 
with, no eggs tocolor and hunt, no Easter bunnies to give away, no new 
bonnets for Rachel. How can Easter happen without the laughs and 
giggles and antics and presence of our own kids and grandkids? 

But then the “wake up” call came. It was 6:30 a.m., Faster 
Saturday. For me, this call transported me back to the tomb on that first 
Easter morning and I heard the angels say to me, “What are you looking 
for this Easter? He is Risen!” That first Easter wake up call was 
suddenly translated into my very own wake up call from another angel, 
this time in the form of a blonde four year-old grandson. It was as 
though Matt was saying, “What are you sad about? Jesus lives!” 

Thanks, Matt, for helping me to remember what Easter is really all 
about. It’s about new life, hope, Resurrection for us right now, 
regardless of our own situation or circumstance, 

And so this Easter was different. I still really did not feel like 
shouting “Alleluia” like other years. But I was able to say, even if only 
in a whisper, “Happy Easter,” because of that first wake up call at the 
Empty Tomb. We sure did miss the excitement, the house full of 
people, the cracked eggs (and jokes), the lamb cake, and the picture- 
taking ordeals, But Haz and I did rejoice in knowing that “He is Risen” 
is just not something that happens when all the family is able to gather 
at one place. “He is Risen!” is a fact that transcends all of that. Yes. 
“He is Risen!”, in New Jersey, in Indianapolis, in Paw Paw, and even 
in Chicago. Easter is our wake up call to celebrate life and hope and 
joy. Thanks for the wake up call, Matthew, thanks for living out Easter 
joy with us. 

Even without the bunny rolls.+ 
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Charles W. Laabs 


Outcomes Evaluation 


ae Is the consideration of Outcomes Evaluation an appro- 
priate activity for the Lutheran school administrator? 


Author's note: Before this issue can be approached, the school 
leader must be sure what is meant by outcomes evaluation. 
Besides formulating a meaningful definition, the instructional 
leader must determine the purpose of the activity for the school, 
understand the process, and involve parents, school board, and 
church representatives, This column attempts to present repre- 
sentative definitions, concepts, and existing practices as found 
in the literature, accreditation agencies written material, and 
state mandate directives. 


J. NEED FOR OUTCOMES EVALUATION 

As our world changes ever so rapidly, the force of natural 
changes require new methods of examining our educational 
mission, goals, and objectives. A new paradigm may be helpful 
if we are to effectively examine whether our school programs 
are meeting the needs of the students. As our schools have 
reacted to the forces of change, so too has one of our governing 
and accreditation institutions. The North Central Association 
alternative process for establishing successful educational con- 
ditions in our schools offers a viable alternative to the standard 
evaluation process. 

The Outcomes Accreditation approach establishes a num- 
ber of reasonable definable goals and objectives that are deter- 
mined by school site teachers and administrators. Conversely, 
the familiar NCA standards and expectations have been estab- 
lished by off-site educators who are not necessarily familiar 
with local needs. 

The Illinois State Board of Education (ISBE) endorses 
teaching and learning toward mastery of educational objectives. 
The ISBE mandates each district to develop a Quality Review 
and School Improvement Plan (SIP) which are greatly enhanced 
by incorporating the OA process. Therefore, the energy used in 
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practicing OA accreditation will not be wasted, for those efforts will be utilized when 
submitting the required Quality Review and SIP documents. In addition, advantages toward 
enhancing staff development and empowerment, practicing on-going process evaluation, and 
witnessing actual cost effectiveness in maintaining accreditation among NCA schools are 
rewarding and useful experiences. 

Dr. Kevin E. Sullivan 

Principal, Lockport Township High Schoo] 

Editorial Comments 

Vol. 1, No. 3, Nov., 1993 

[linois Principals Association 


II. PURPOSE OF OUTCOMES EVALUATION 

Educators in Outcome Accredited schools accept the four basic premises of an outcome-based 
program: 1. All students can learn and succeed, 2. Success breeds success, 3. Schools contro] 
the condition of success, and 4. clearly defined learner outcomes determine instructional 
programs and decisions. These educators recognize that however good they are, their schools 
can always improve, and they assume the responsibility for making them better. 

The Outcomes Accreditation process is designed to assist schools in answering these 
questions: 1. Are all students learning? 2. How do we know they are learning? 3. What 
changes need to be made in our program so that all students will be successful? 

North Central Association, III. 
John S. Kemp, State Director 
Champaign, Illinois 


III. ADVANTAGES OF OuTCOMES EVALUATION/ACCREDITATION 

A. The Outcomes Accreditation model 1s an accountability system that evaluates how 
effectively the school is utilizing its human and material resources to enhance student success. 

B. By emphasizing outcomes the OA format continually focuses attention on diagnosing 
process, improving program, and enhancing student success. 

C. Continual program assessment and improvement are the primary commitments of 
membership in North Central Association—Commission on Schools. 

D. Ineach outcomes accreditation cycle, specific target areas are selected so that the full 
improvement effort is a manageable task. 

E. A special consideration 1s equity—when quality student performance is achieved by 
all students who represent the complete diversity of the school. Teachers believe that all 
students can learn and that all teachers can learn to teach all kinds of students. 

F, The involvement of faculty in the process is an extraordinary staff empowering and 
development experience. 

North Central Association 
Commission on Schools 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 85287-3011 
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[V. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PLAN 
School improvement depends on the deeply personal character of good teaching. Daily life 
of the community shapes, sometimes in very subtle ways. The people at the local school know 
best what their strengths—and needs—are. Using available data, a committee from the local 
school identifies the most prevalent needs therein. The planning committee at the local school 
is mostly teachers and is headed by a teacher. Schools are urged to include parents on the 
committee. This committee chooses the teacher strategies that will be used in the classroom. 
Strategies (such as mastery learning) are neither mandated nor recommended. The essence 
of local control is that the teacher committee, sensitive to local traditions and conditions, and 
parental input, chooses those strategies which are most appropriate for that setting. Commit- 
tees are strongly urged to choose four improvement goals which are traditionally and 
legitimately within the purview of the school. Committees identifying value areas for 
improvement are urged to stay within the realms of well-established traditions in this country. 

Dr. John Wick 

Professor, Northwestern University 

R and D Director, NCA 


V. Ittinots STATE ACCREDITATION AND OUTCOMES EVALUATION 

Beginning with the 1994-95 school year, each (public) school for which an application has 
been submitted will receive an annual Certificate of Accreditation that confirms a school’s 
overall accreditation status in terms of recognition and designation: 
Recognition—Compliance with legal requirements 


Designation—Local student performance and school improvement results and State Assess- 
ment results 


Compliance will be determined by annual written assurances provided by the local school 
district. Student performance and school improvement will be determined by annual self- 
reporting the extent to which a school has met student performance and school improvement 
standards. The self-report will be verified by an on-site Quality Review audit every one to 
seven years, depending on a school’s performance. State assessment will be determined by 
the results of school’s data. Individual or aggregate state assessment results may be used for 
school improvement purposes but shall not become part of a student’s permanent record nor 
be used for grading, promotion, retention, graduation, or personnel evaluation. 

Illinois State Board of Education 

Springfield, Illinots 


VI. Criticism OF OUTCOME-BASED EDUCATION 

Outcome-Based Education (OBE) is sweeping the country in the name of school “restructur- 
ing.” OBE calls for a complete change in the way children are taught, graded and graduated, 
kindergarten through 12th grade. OBE salespersons don’t tell parents that “success” for all 
children means “success” in demonstrating only the dumbed-down outcomes that the slowest 
learners in the class can attain. OBE means “success” in mediocrity rather than excellence. 
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Outcome-Based Education tosses these (specified) traditional units out the window and 
replaces them with vague and subjective “learning outcomes” that cannot be measured 
objectively by standardized tests and for which there is no accountability to parents anq 
taxpayers. OBE 1s a method for concealing and perpetuating the number-one crime of the 
public school system—the failure to teach first graders how toread. OBEis wholly committeg 
to the “whole language”, word-guessing method rather than the phonics method. Unforty- 
nately, that’s what Outcome-Based Education is—a process for government telling our 
children how to live, what to say, what to think, what to know, and what not to know. 

“What's Wrong with Outcome-Based Education?” 

Phyllis Schlafy 

The Christian News, Nov. 8, 1993 


VI. Support oF PENNSYLVANIA'S OUTCOMES-BASED EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
The Pennsylvania outcomes are a significant leap forward in our conception of public 
education, but they can also be seriously undermined by minimalist standards set in loca] 
districts, by inequities of standards and deliverables from district to district, and by persistent 
inequities in student readiness to meet outcomes that may continue to result in a two-track 
system despite the appearance of a single set of standards for all. So it’s two cheers for 
outcomes in Pennsylvania, with the third held back until we’ve seen how well the state 
facilitates change in districts so that the inner-city student, the suburban student, and the rural 
student all have the support they need to achieve these goals. 

Judith Renyi 

“Educating for Outcomes Puts Preparation Up for Grabs” 

Education Digest, September, 1993 Vol. 59, No. 1 


VII. MEANING OF Outcomes EVALUATION FOR LUTHERAN SCHOOLS 
Lutheran school faculties would do well to become acquainted with outcomes evaluation, so 
that they can demonstrate that maximum time for instructional purposes exist. They also want 
to be sure that maximum learning 1s taking place. The theme and intent of outcomes evaluation 
is currently being emphasized nation-wide through accrediting agencies as well as state 
offices of education. In the final analysis, responsible school administrators and faculties will 
want to assure success for all children, seek to provide effective instructional programs, and 
remain accountable to parents and the sponsoring agency, the Church. 

Charles W. Laabs 

“Come Out for Outcomes” 

Lutheran Education, Vol. 128, No. 1, Sept/Oct, 1992+ 
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Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


“Let the Children Come” 


ee work with young children, itis useful to remember that we are 

developing their root system of memories, of experiences, of concepts. 
These roots, now and later, can then grow into the sturdy person who has 
a strong sense of worth as a person and as a child of God. 

My own roots were developed by many people, notably by my 
parents and grandparents. I remember my Grandma Schmidt with 
particular fondness. I remember visiting her in the summer and finding her 
in her garden. 

Her garden was an amazing place with neat rows of vegetables in 
greater abundance than she and Grandpa could ever consume. Around the 
neat rows of vegetables in Grandma’s garden were borders of flowers, all 
blooming profusely. Then around the flowers was a border of grass, with 
another border of tall, tall trees around that. To a young child this garden 
was immense! 

Visiting Grandma and Grandpa required acar ride of four miles or so, 
since we lived in the neighboring farming community. When the car 
turned in to their drive, the tires made plenty of noise on the gravel as they 
came to a stop. 

There would be Grandma, in the garden with a hoe and a basket for 
the day’s crop of vegetables. And in the grass beside the garden was her 
bench, a utilitarian model: brown, straight, long, and narrow. This well- 
used bench had paint specks from former projects. It also had three holes 
for picking-up and carrying. 

As soon as Grandma heard the sound of tires against the gravel, she 
would stop what she was doing and look up to see who was coming. ‘Then 
she would drop the hoe and leave the basket to mark her place. And she 
would walk to the border of grass, toward the bench. All the while, we 
children would be on our way to the bench, too. It was a challenge to see 
who would get there first and be able to sit next to her in the coveted “best” 
spot. 
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My favorite part of the memory is sitting there next to Grandma and talking to her. “Hi, kids » 
she would say, with an arm around us. “How are you today? What have you been doing? 
What's new?” The children who didn’t fit on the bench for this chat were behind her, maybe 
with their arms around her neck. Or they were sittin g on the grass in front of her, touchin g her 
sturdy shoes. 

After we had enough of the talking, Grandma, the bench and her cluster of grandchildren 
would all go into the house. There, waiting for us, just as if she knew we were comin g, Were 
fresh-baked cookies or cake. And it didn’t take long for Grandma to pour tall glasses of milk 
to accompany the aroma-packed snack. 

I may not have called it love then, but today that bench represents love to me. It represents 
a caring relationship in which there was always time in a busy and productive schedule for 
talking, for caring, and for snacks. 

Today, a bench much like that Grandma-bench sits in a corner of my kitchen, just as 
Grandma Schmidt’s bench did when it wasn’t busy. When I found my bench at an antique 
store, I had no clear idea why I was so attracted to it, or why I had to have it. It was old, scarred 
chipped, and even paint-specked like Grandma’s. Now that I have had my bench for several 
years, the memory of that earlier bench and the love it represented have come to the 
foreground. It’s not the bench that’s important. It’s the memories of love that it represents, 
It’s the acceptance, the love, the time for listening, the unconditional-ness of her love and 
concern for each of her little ones. 

For more years than I have been aware, I have used my memory of Grandma Schmidt to 
define God for myself. I frequently tell the story of Jesus blessing the children as I Speak or 
lead meditations. I have often referred to Jesus as the em-body-ment of the heavenly Father 
and of His relationship to us. 

When I tell the story, I always elaborate it a little beyond what Mark or Matthew told us 
in the Bible. You see, I imagine that scene to include a large, grassy area, bordered by tall, 
tall trees. It also includes lots of flowers, all bloomin g profusely, as well as afew sturdy rocks 
fo sit on. 

My picture of this story has Jesus sitting on one of those rocks, a plain, Straight, long, and 
narrow rock. He is talking to His friends, the disciples, and probably explaining some finer 
points of one of His parables to them. When mothers and their young children approach to 
see Him, Jesus says, “Let’s stop here, and pick it up later.” But the Head Disctples had 
something else in mind. They weren’t happy to have Jesus interrupted by noisy, busy children, 
and they said so clearly. 

Jesus reply was also clear. “Let the children come,” He said. “They belong here!” And 
He invited them to sit on the rock beside Him, or to Jean across his back, or even to sit on the 
grass so they could touch His feet. What a cluster of children my mental picture conjures! 
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And Jesus doesn’t stop with the invitation to come close. He sits there and TALKS to 
them as He touches them. My scene has Him saying something like, “Hi, kids. How are you 
today? What have you been doing? What’s new?” 

My scene doesn’t even stop there. If Jesus was able to feed a crowd in another story with 
two small fish and some bread, I’!] bet he found something to feed some hungry children in 
this story, too! Maybe even some cookies and milk. What do you think?+ 





The Software of Service 


(Excerpts from the above-titled LEA Monograph written by Steven Arn old and Robert Kolb. 
Its sub-title is “Lutheran Presupposition and Perspective on the Public Ministry and the 
Office of the Teacher.”’) 


God created us to reflect His image by exercising dominion under, not over, His other 
creatures. 


The Wittenberg reformers understood “ministry” service in the special form of serving up 
the Word to the people of God — as a“‘verbal noun,” a “thing” that cannot be conceived apart 


from its action. 


Luther sharply rejected medieval sacerdotalism. He had grown up in a world that largely 
equated the church with the clergy. He found this idolatrous. 


Then it is possible to focus on the important questions of power: how can this pastor and this 
teacher work together to loose the power of God’s Word into the lives of God’s people, so 
that they die to sin and rise to the newness of life in Christ? 


The congregation of Christ’s people dies if it is not bringing life to others. 
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Eugene L. Krentz 


Fundamental Question 





oing out to lunch is not necessarily a big deal. It happens with some 
frequency for me. What makes luncheons memorable is not the food 
but the stimulating conversations that I have had with a wide range of 
interesting people. 

I was with a young man some days ago. He has a long association 
with Concordia, even though he is not a graduate. We were together 
because he had an interest in students and desired to assist them by 
establishing a number of generous scholarships. Receiving the gift 
and extending thanks on behalf of students and the University was 
really a pleasant task. 

It could have ended there but it was blustery outside and we 
lingered on over the last cup of coffee. Then came the surprise. My 
young friend, he happens to be 89 with a mind that ponders many 
things, asked a straightforward questions “What is the meaning of 
life?” He was serious, He had been thinking about the question ever 
since he had received a letter from a woman who had asked the 
question of him. 

Now, a man who has lived 89 years, and who is blessed with a 
quick mind, knows something about the meaning of life and is surely 
able to respond to the question without counsel from me. | am, 
however, glad he asked because the question is so fundamental. 

We parted, after more coffee, but the question and the conversa- 
tion tugged away at my mind. Philosophers were right, I believe, when 
they asserted that the unexamined life is not worth living and that 
knowing self is important. The Lord says important things about the 
meaning of life, too. 

Time and schedules press us all, the list of things to do grows 
longer, insistent voices call us, but through it and underneath it all the 
question begs for an answer, “What is the meaning of life?” 

We have something worthwhile to bring to the question in the 
church and through Christian schools. Educators and leaders face the 
opportunity to bring light, understanding and the Gospel to inform the 
discussion and give a clear answer to this fundamental question about 
the meaning of life. Let’s not miss the opportunity.+ 
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Turn your Bookfair 
into Ministry 





Reinforce at home 
what you teach at school 


This year have an RArchy Christian bookfair 
and extend your mission outreach. 


For a fre@e sample book CPH 


and more information CA Zeman ace 
Bill Lochmann at 1-800-843-0687 today! 
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US. News & World Repor; ; 
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annuity as one of the 
best overall] performers 
in the industry. 
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Ina recent issue, US. News 


| — ¥ First Annual Kieschnick Lecture 
& World Report listed our variable annuity* among the best performing varia 
annuity contracts available. 


; i. Parents/Teachers Together 
We'll be glad to share more good news about our financial services and send youd! : 


International Math/Science Study 
Overcoming Doubts 


prospectus. Just call 1-800-423-7056. Your prospe: 
(itn, LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD contains complete information; including cha ‘Bes. 
® Lutherans 


A Family of Financial Services for expenses. Read carefully before you invest or send ma 


“Vartable annuities are ixuwed by Lutheran Brotherhood Variable Insurance Products Company and distributed by Lutheran Brothe 
Securities Corp, 625 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN 55415, bo 
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